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FIRST NATIONAL AV CONVENTION MARKS 16mm’s 25th BIRTHDAY 


‘PuE first really nation-wide convention in- 
cluding all phases of the audio-visual and 
16mm film industry will take place at the Hotel 
& Sherman in Chicago beginning Friday, August 
6 and ending Wednesday, August 11, 1948, when 


en Carnegie Corporation of New York has 


four organizations in the field will meet on a 
joint schedule. The four, and their meeting dates, 
are: Midwest Forum on Audio-Visual Teaching 
Aids, August 6-7; Educational Film Library 
Association, August 7-9; Film Council of Amer- 


(Continued on page 37) 


CARNEGIE FILM GRANTS TO CLEVELAND 


AND MISSOURI LIBRARIES 


$15,000 to Missouri State Library. This brings 
the total of all grants in the educational film 


and kindred fields to $153,400. . 
The grant to the Cleveland Library (Mr. 


(Continued on page 35) 


“ISRAEL TODAY” RELEASED , 20th-Fox Distributes World Wide 


x made two further grants to promote the 
£ use of films in schools and community life. They 
t er are $25,000 to the Cleveland Public Library and 
= OVIES, as well as history, are being miade © 
today in Israel. ISRAEL TODAY, a month- 
ie ae ly Newsreview, is already acquainting the world 
4 with what goes on in Palestine. The first issue 


-JNTERNATIONAL recognition of Mr. C. R. 
* Reagan, personally and as president of the 
* & Film Council of America, has been accorded by 
| % the invitation to him from UNESCO to serve at 


of the series, “Israel Reborn”, dramatizing the 
rebirth of the Jewish State, the ending of one 
phase and beginning of another, is ready in six 


languages—English, Hebrew, French, Spanish, 


(Continued on page 36) 


World Recognition for “C. R.” 


its Paris Conference of world audio-visual ex- 
perts. Purpose of the Conference is to decide on 
the final film and other mass communication 
needs of some 16 war devastated countries. 


(Continued on page 35) 
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ie New Victor Versatility to Meet Your Every Requirement 
a Victor again demonstrates its leadership in equipment by 
a choice of three speakers —each £0 At Audienee requirements 

with the popular, portable, eeononmpal Weiser. am the. Victor 

Lite- Weight is this unique versatility available, epend Ga 

latest 16mm developments (world’s: Jargest exclusive 

16mm equipment) — and look Victor for (words 

largest servicé organization), 


ultimate in fase design. 
This speaker is simply. phuggpd place at. the 
front the DjteWeighs whem omeraring snaps 


DESIGNED SPECIFICALLY FOR BOTH SMALL AND 
LARGE GROUP: VERSATILITY, This 
popular all-pofpiése dining. 

inch speaker that pives sop-Gight performange 
genefal use. Note ingebiously Spammer assembles 
on top of projector to tartying case. 


60 
rej ectér, for largest. 


@udiéncés, indoors and: 


nm SOUND MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR 


DESIGNED SPECIFICALLY FOR HOMES, CLASS- 
ROOMS AND. CONFERENCE GROUPS, Here is che 


inside the case when 


DESIGNED SPECIFICALLY POR: LARGER GROUPS 
AND SMALL AUDITORIVM-USEY This maiched 
case combination. with speaker. -recom- 
inended for latge gatherings. Bodh are -beauti- 
tally housed, “aed: moderns. 
aluminum cases 


A DIVISION OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 
Dept. F-8, Home Foctery: Devesperf, 
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Coordinated Program 


NATIONAL AUDIO-VISUAL CONVENTION 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, August 6-11, 1948 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 6 


9:45-12:30 P.M., 25 P. M. 
2-8P.M.. . . . 


810 P.M. . 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 7 


8:30-9 A.M. 


9 A.M.-All Day 
9-10 A.M... . 


10:15 A.M.-12:15 P.M. 


8-10 P.M. . 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 8 
9 A.M.-All Day 


4:15-6 P.M. 
5:30 P.M. . 
8-10 P.M. . 


MONDAY, AUGUST 9 


9 AM... .- 
TOAM.. ... 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 10 


8:30-10 AM... . . 
9AM.-6P.M.. . . . 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 
9 AM.-3 P.M... 


3:15-5:15 P.M. . ... 


10 A.M.-12 Noon . . . 
WO:30A.M.. . . 


10 A.M.-12 Noon . . . 


12 Noon-6 P.M... . . 


10 A.M.-12 Noon... 


10 A.M.-12 Noon .. . 


Midwest Forum on Visual Aids—West Room. 


Registration for National Association of Visual Education Dealers and Educational Film Library 
Association—Parlor "O" Mezzanine. 


EFLA Board Reception (for members and friends of EFLA)—West Room. 


EFLA Registration—West Room. 

NAVED Registration—Parlor “O" Mezzanine. 

. EFLA General Session—West Room. Theme: "Sharing Our Film Concerns as They Relate to Service 
Activities." (Program jointly sponsored by Midwest Forum and EFLA.) Presiding: J. R. Bingham, 
President of EFLA. Panel: Comprised of discussion leaders of sectional meetings which are to follow. 


. EFLA Sectional Meetings: |. Problems Involved in Film Selection: Room 104. 2. Film Circulation 
Techniques and Problems: Room I11. 3. The Psychological Aspects of Learning as These Relate to Film 


Utilization: Room 114. 4. Planning Institutional Film Productions: Room 106. 5. Administering and 
Supervising a Film Program: Room 116. 


. EFLA General Session—West Room. Theme: “Sharing Our Audio-Visual Concerns as They Relate 
to Institutional Programs.” 


. EFLA Sectional Meetings: Discussion of problems of audio-visual education in the various phases at the 
following levels: 1. The Schools: Room 116. 2. Institutions of Higher Education: Room 114. 3. Religious 
Organizations: Room 104. 4, Public Libraries: Room 106. 5. General Adult Organizations: Room III. 

. EFLA General Session—West Room. Theme: "The Experts Look at Films." (A preview session utilizing 
criticisms of a good panel and a special technique to secure audience participation.) 


. NAVED Registration—Parlor "O" Mezzanine. 

. Board of Directors Meeting—Room III. 

. EFLA General Session—West Room. (Annual EFLA Membership and Business Meeting.) 
Trade Show Opens. 


. Film Council of America Annual Meeting—General Session: Louis XVI and Crystal Rooms. Theme: 
“Planning a Community-Wide Program." 


« NAVED Women's Get-Acquainted Tea—Grey Room. 

. Film Council of America Business Meeting—Louis XVI Room. 

«Trade Show Closes. 

. Film Council Meeting. Reception sponsored by Chicago Film Council—Crystal Room. 


. FCA Board of Trustees Meeting—Room II1. 
. FCA Business Advisory Committee Meeting—Room 114. 


. NAVED Opening General Session—Crystal and Louis XVI Rooms. Presiding: Olson Anderson. Speaker: 
Louis de Rochemont. (Joint meeting with EFLA.) 

. NAVED Trade Show. Mezzanine Floor. The Trade Show will include the newest and best products of 
all principal manufacturers of audio-visual equipment and producers of audio-visual materials, dis- 
played in 90 exhibit booths.) 


. NAVED Conference Groups: “Managing Your Business, Part |,"" Ken Lilley, Chairman—Crystal Room. 
"Selling Educational Films and Filmstrips"—Louis XV! Room. 


Texas Visual Education Dealers’ Association—Breakfast Meeting. 
NAVED Trade Show. Mezzanine Floor. 

. NAVED Conference Groups: "Managing Your Business, Part Il: Sales Management, Promotion, Ad- 
vertising," Carl Evers, Chairman—Crystal Room. "Visual Materials in Business," Alan F. Immig, Chair- 
man—Louis XVI Room. 

+ NAVED Conference Groups: “Manufacturer-Producer-Dealer Relationships, Herschel Smith, Chair- 
man—Louis XVI Room. “Audio-Visual Aids in the Church," John Hawkins, Chairman—Crystal Room. 


- NAVED Trade Show. Mezzanine Floor. Final closing at 3 P.M. 

. NAVED Conference Groups: "Equipment Maintenance and Repair,” Laurence Saltzman, Chairman— 
Crystal Room. “Entertainment Film Problems," Carl Kunz, Chairman—Louis XVI Room. 

« NAVED Second General Session—Crystal and Louis XVI Rooms. Speaker: Gene Flack. 
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President Truman accepts a camera from Paul A. 
Wagner, B&H educational consultant and leader of a 
section of the “Flying Classroom”, (AASA and Michi- 
gan State College), 7500 mile field trip of national 
educators to study practical applications of a. v. aids. 


e In The 


(URS is an industry built on something that 

doesn’t exist. Were it not for the phenom- 
enon known as “persistence of vision” there 
could be no motion pictures. 

Persistence of vision means simply that if 
an object at which you are looking disappears 
suddenly, you will keep on seeing it after it 
is gone. When someone thought of applying 
the idea to a series of pictures, the motion 
picture was born. A picture is flashed on the 
screen and immediately obliterated by the 
shutter. Before its image is gone from your 
brain, during the fraction of a second you 
still see it, the picture is replaced by another 
in which the action is shown a little further 
in progress. Thus is created the illusion of 
motion. 

This is nothing new. The ancient Egyptians 
knew about it in 1600 B.C. but couldn’t apply 
the principle effectively. Rameses II caused 
pictures of Isis, goddess of fertility, to be 
carved on the 110 pillars of her temple, each 
image representing the goddess in a different 
position. As the royal chariots flashed past, 
the intervening pillars interrupted vision for 
a brief instant and the pictures on the inner 
pillars merged one with the other to create 
the optical illusion of motion. Isis moved. 

Thomas Edison, 3000 years later, discovered 
how the same principle could be used com- 
mercially, and there was born in the land a 
lusty infant industry that struggled and 
squirmed its way through more confusion and 
grief than probably any other major American 
enterprise. During the ten years that followed 
the first public showing of motion pictures in 
1896, the search for methods, processes, and 
machinery with which to stabilize a new en- 
deavor was completely unorganized. Patents 
were accumulated in great secrecy, jealously 
guarded, fought for and infringed upon, with 
the freedom and abandon of pioneer days. 

A dozen or so different film widths clamored 
for recognition. Each inventor had his favorite 
film size and it was impossible for the film 
made in the camera of one technician to be 
shown in the projector developed by another. 

It was in this state of chaos and technical 
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J. H. McNabb, company president, presents a watch 
to vice-pres. Albert S. Howell at a pioneers’ banquet 
for 179 employees with B&H at least 15 years. Cana- 
dian-born Mr. McNabb forsook a railroad career to 
join B&H in 1917. 


Beginning— by Robert H. Unseld 


turmoil that the young Bell & Howell Company 
found itself when, in 1907, the organization 
was born. 

A satisfactory projector was first in the 
minds of two young engineers—one that 
would not let the pictures flicker and jump 
all over the screen and cut them in half. 
They soon discovered, however, that no matter 
how accurately a projector might be designed 
and built, its pictures would not be steady 
and flicker-free unless the film itself were 
handled by precision machinery from the 
very beginning; so, in 1907, they made their 
first Box Model 35mm camera, and a year 
later the first B & H small continuous 35mm 
printer. It was this printer that finally stand- 
ardized the industry on a film 35mm _ wide. 
Its mechanics are still amazing. Shrinkage- 
after-printing was raising cain with picture 
steadiness. Step-printing (frame by frame) 
was being used to eliminate the jump but it 
was a slow, laborious process and was holding 
the industry back. In the B&H-designed con- 
tinuous printer the two films—negative and 
positive, one on the other—passed over the 
arc of a circle at the printing point, negative 
on the inside, positive on the outside, and so 


Robert H. Unseld brings to his advertising 
managership first-rate photographic ability 
and U. S.Consular Service experience abroad. 


precisely designed was it that the inner circle 
was shorter than the outer circle by an amount 
which would exactly compensate for the sub- 
sequent shrinkage of the positive film. It caused 
a revolution in the laboratories of the period. 

Photographers and exhibitors of that day 
soon learned that pictures processed on it 
were steady. They learned also that pictures 
made in the B&H camera did not jump because 
the film registration was accurate (i.e., every 
frame exposed in exactly the right area on 
the film). Both the printer and the camera 
were designed for 35mm film, the width estab- 
lished at the meeting of the International 
Society of Motion Picture Engineers at Vienna 
in 1905. Charles Howell had been a member 
of this Committee to coordinate the industry. 

A gradual but inexorable shift to 35mm film 
began, for only in that size could Bell & Howell 
equipment be obtained. Thus it was that Bell 
& Howell, with precision equipment in a period 
of confusion and uncertainty, led the way to 
the standardization of 35mm film. When the 
company was founded you couldn’t show in 
Milwaukee a film you could show in Chicago. 
Today 35mm is the standard professional film 
throughout the world. Even non-theatrical 
films, intended for 16mm distribution, are as 
often as not shot on 35mm and reduced. 

So much for the story back of the B&H 
slogan: “Since 1907 the Largest Manufacturer 
of Professional Motion Picture Equipment for 
Hollywood and the World.” I will not bore 
you here with dates or descriptions of other 
B&H studio units: splicers, tripods, sound re- 
duction printers, and other motion picture 
equipment. Suffice it to say that 99-percent of 
the world’s motion picture film is perforated 
by B&H perforators, and that you cannot see 
a theatrical movie today that has not, at some 
time in its manufacture, been through a Bell 
& Howell machine. 

For 16 years this company made only pro- 
fessional equipment. It was in 1923 that the 
first Filmo camera and projector appeared. 
So popular were they that it took until 1930 
to catch up with back orders. In 1932 came 

(Continued on page 26) 
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To our Readers - 


Whether you make films or use them, FILM NEWS should be 
reaching you regularly. Our aim is to give you overall 
coverage of the non-theatrical film industry—films and film- 
strips produced for education, business training, public 
relations, product promotion, and television. You will be 
particularly interested in our foreign coverage which keeps 
you in touch with progress in the industry in other countries. 
Our “Previews” section gives you not only a descriptive but 
a critical and beneath-the-surface review of new releases. 


We guard vigilantly against any news escaping: us, and 
then work through each issue with trained eyes and minds 
to see that only the timely and significant is finally presented 
to you. You're the people who want the news, and we a 
staff who want to give it to you. We're always glad when 
you write us, even critically, to tell us what you think of an 
article or item, or of FILM NEWS itself. Our objective is to 
keep you informed, completely and interestingly, of goings- 
on in your special field of interest, and we mark our progress 


by your ideas of how well we do it.’ 
Kohama Lee 


Editor 
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WILLARD COOK 


Father of Non-Theatrical in the U.S.A. 


LLIED Non-Theatrical Film Association’s 
award to Alexander F. Victor and Wil- 
lard B. Cook, in recognition of their pioneer- 


ing accomplishments in 16mm, brought back 


into the spotlight two men who were stars 
on its early days stage. 

Mr. Victors’ name is perpetuated in the 
public memory by continuance of the com- 
pany he established (Victor Animatograph). 

Oldtimers may recall that Mr. Cook was 
president of the Society of Motion Picture 
Engineers for three terms, in 1926-27-28. But 
too few others in the business today know 
Willard Cook even by name, to say nothing 
of appreciating his significance as the man 
solely responsible for introducing the use of 
narrow gauge (non-theatrical) film into this 
country. It is on this introduction that the 
entire framework of present 16mm activities 
rests. 

Recently FILM NEWS paid a visit to Mr. 
Cook at his New Rochelle (N.Y.) home, 
where he now resides in retirement, as still 
at 77 as mentally keen as a young man, and 
a reservoir of reminiscent information. 


His interest in non-theatrical films and their 
potentialities for the public he traces back 
to a demonstration by Pathe Freres of Paris, 
witnessed by him in London in 1912, of their 
PATHESCOPE (28mm) projector. He im- 
mediately crossed the Channel to Paris, con- 
tacted Pathe Freres, bought some machines 
to bring back, and arranged for a franchise 
in this country. 


At first he financed the Pathescope Com- 
pany of America alone, but in 1914 a half 
interest was purchased by Percy G. Williams, 
a partner of B. F. Keith in the Orpheum 
Circuit and an enthusiastic Pathescope owner. 
Later, in 1915 when more capital for expan- 
sion was required, Mr. John T. Underwood 
(of typewriter fame, another Pathescope 
owner) acquired a one-third interest. Both 
these partners held their interests as long 
as they lived, then Mr. Cook acquired them 
from their heirs. 

As there were no 28mm films here to supply 
the projectors it was necessary at first for 
Pathe Freres at Paris to furnish these, also 
to established the Pathescope Libraries of 
which there were soon a number in principal 
cities. In 1916 to further facilitate operation, 
Mr. Williams built for the -Pathescope Co. 
its own laboratory in Long Island City, where 
it reduced 35mm films, first to 28mm, later 
sound, (Ed Note: Eventually sold to the Kan- 
del’s Bonded Film Storage). 

“The going was difficult at first,” Mr. Cook 
explained, “as we were alone in the 28mm 
field, until Mr. Victor came along and began 
also to make a 28mm, the VICTOR HOME 
CINEMA, Far from resenting his competition 
we welcomed it and benefited by it because, 
before that time, we were constantly hearing 
the argument: ‘What if you go out of busi- 
ress?’” 

Before the advent of the PATHESCOPE 
en the U.S. Market the greatest difficulty in 
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the promotion of motion pictures for home 
and classroom use was the inflammability of 
nitrate film, requiring a licensed operator, in 
a fireproof booth, with stringent insurance re- 
strictions. 

The 28mm film, product of Pathe Freres 
and used in the PATHESCOPE, was of non- 
inflammable acetate stock. Mr. Cook was thus 
the first to introduce into this country not 
only the sub-standard guage but acetate 
stock, the use of which represents the prin- 
cipal differentiation between what we know 
as non-theatrical, from 35mm _ (theatrical) 
film. 

At its own expense the PATHESCOPE fur- 
ther established the position of non-theatrical 
by successfully lobbying, in five State legisla- 
tures for the present definition of this type of 
film as “slow burning and of a size and per- 
foration differing from the standard as used 
in theatrical machines.” It should be remem- 
bered that the width considered at the time 
was 28mm but as this figure was not specified, 
nor any other, the definition has covered 
16mm and 8mm as well, which thus profited 
by the Pathescope promotion. 

Originally this safety film had to be im- 
ported from France, but experiments under 
Dr. C. E. K. Mees, Director of the Eastman 
Kodak Research Laboratories, (see “Saturday 
Evening Post,” Oct. 25/47, p. 47), led even- 
tually to the Eastman Company becoming the 
world’s leading manufacturer of this type 
of raw stock. 

The story of the early friendship between 
Mr. Cook and Dr: ‘Mees, dating back nearly 
25 years, would in itself make a book. It was 
on the latter’s advice that Mr. George East- 
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man asked Mr. Cook, after the advent of 
16mm, to organize and operate Kodascope 
Libraries. Following the interview (1923) dur- 
ing which the arrangement was made, the 
Pathescope Laboratory shifted its efforts from 
28mm to 16mm. At this same time Alexander 
Victor also accepted 16mm. 

Another prominent manufacturer of the day. 
Bell & Howell Co., was tooled up for the 
manufacture of 174mm (i.e. 35mm_ split 
down the middle). There was naturally some 
difficulty in persuading its president, M. J. H. 
McNabb, to scrap all that machinery but it 
is greatly to his and the company’s credit that 
this was done, as a matter of public welfare. 
when it was pointed out that there was no 
insurance in this sort of split against the 
possible use, by others less scrupulous, of 
inflammable nitrate film. 

And so the way was cleared for develop- 
ment of the industry as we know it today. 
At first, 28mm and l6mm carried along 
parallel, with gradual decline on the part of 
the one and evolution of the new. By the 
middle 1920’s when more 16mm _ projectors 
became available, “the thing really began to 
snowball.” 

Privileged to inspect an early 28mm order 
book—kept in copperplate longhand—FILM 
NEWS noted the names of many producers 
and distributors who are still personally or by 
name today wellknown in film circles. Among 
them were: J. R. Bray (most frequently oc- 
curring); Warner Bros.; First National and 
Universal; Fox (now 20th Century-Fox) ; 
Alexander (Adventure Films); Eugene W. 
Castle; Selznick senior; Max Fleischer, 
Paramount producer; Winckler (the “Felix” 
series); CBC (Cohn, Brandt, Cohn, now 
Columbia Pictures Corporation); Raymond 
L. Ditmars (N.Y. Zoological Society) and 
many others. Of much interest to FILM 
NEWS also were PATHESCOPE’S early 
“descriptive classified” catalogues of “safetv 
standard films, enclosing booth not required.” 
A hardcovered volume resembling a textbook, 
the first non-theatrical film catalogue ever 
published; lists nearly 800 titles, “with 2127 
cross references that greatly increase the 
teaching value of our Film Library.” Edited 
by A. G. Balcom, then Asst. Sup. for Newark, 
N.J. and G. P. Fonte “formerly of the Edu- 
cational Department of Underwood and 
Underwood,” it was endorsed by Ernest L. 
Crandall, as Director of Lectures and Visual 
Education of New York City’s schools. (Ed. 
Note: Dr. Crandall was a leader in the visual 
education movement which began about 1919; 
was president in 1922 of the Visual Instruc- 
tion Association of America, absorbed in 1925 
into the N.E.A. Dept. of Visual Instruction). 

Not without reason is Wi'lard Beach Cook 
acknowledged to be “the father of the non- 
theatrical film” in this country... . 

Born at Erie, Pa., in 1871, he was gradu- 
ated, at 20, by the University of Virginia as 
the youngest Civil Engineer to earn this de- 
gree—which he did in two instead of the 

(Continued on page 8) 
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® Grad. in Fine Arts, Oberlin College (Ohio). 
Freelance photographer. Was Director at the 
National Cathedral Elementary School (Wash- 
ington, D. C.) . . . Supervisor of Motion Pic- 
tures, Dept. of Ed., Cleveland Museum of Art... 
EFLA’s 1944-46 Executive Sec. . .. editor, 
“Films for International Understanding” . . . is 
now an officer of the firm of Flory Films, Inc., 
N.Y. C. 


THE origins of non-theatrical film use in this country—unlike those 

of Britain, Canada, Australia—are shrouded in the mists of 
individual initiative and enterprise. Like Topsy, this type of motion 
picture in the U. S. “just growed”, and it was only recently during 
World War II that all the various groups which had been using 
films individualistically and sporadically began to realize that they 
had common ground. 

Perhaps the first organized 16mm effort was the Association of 
School Film Libraries. There were film sections then within other 
national organizations, such as the National Education and the 
American Library Associations, and the National University Exten- 
sion. The Association of Schoool Film Libraries did not fill the needs 
of all these film users so the Educational Film Library Association 
was born in 1943 with the purpose of “furthering the production, 
distribution and utilization of educational films and other a. v. ma- 
terials.” Schools, colleges, universities, public libraries, museums, 
state and local agencies and groups are EFLA members. 

Recent membership includes television people as well as com- 
mercial producing and distributing organizations. 


by Elizabeth Harding Flory 


The original impetus to EFLA was given by the American Film 
Center (discontinued in the Spring of 1946) which was largely suv- 
ported by a Rockefeller Foundation grant. From the very outset, the 
publication FILM NEWS was one of the strongest assets of this film 
center and serviced EFLA’s purposes and membership as well as the 
general public interested in the documntary film. Upon the demise 
of the American Film Center, the paper was likewise discontinued 
until it was revived in its present format under the direction of 
its new owner-editor, Miss Rohama Lee, who as an “individual” 
EFLA member, introduced the subject of television in education at 
the EFLA Convention in the summer of 1946, and was first chairman 
of the Association’s first television committee. 

Not only did EFLA grow and prosper in this field, but the Na- 
tional Association of Visual Education Dealers and the Division of 
Audio-Visual Instruction of the N. E. A., the Allied Non-Theatrical 
Film Association, the Visual Equipment Manufacturer’s Council and 
others came up and grew strong in fulfillment of the needs of their 
own membership as the use of 16mm spread. During the war of 
course, activity centered in Washington with representatives of these 
various national organizations appearing there to secure films and to 
place their facilities at the disposal of the Government for the war 
effort on the public front. It was in this way—through War Bond 
Drives, O. W. I. and the Office of the Co-ordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs among others, including the very active Department of Agri- 
culture Film Division under Chester Lindstrom—that film utilization 
at the grass roots grew by leaps and bounds. Films thus came into 
use by granges, clubs and groups of all kinds, and industry as well 
as formal educational institutions. 

Focal point and meeting ground for this more widely spread de- 
velopment is now by all odds the new overall organization, the Film 
Council of America, which, in the short period of one year, has over 


(Continued on page 38) 


OTHERS ARE MAKING AN EFFECTIVE USE OF THIS FILM—ARE YOU? 


1600 BROADWAY 


N communities all over America a ten-minute, animated, color film, BOUNDARY LINES, is being used 
effectively by churches, schools, labor organizations, and clubs to emphasize the dangers in a democ- 
racy of unnecessary boundary lines which divide people from each other. 


Letters are received daily from all sections of the nation testifying as to the valuable contribution this 
film is making in the field of international and inter-racial understanding. 


Has BOUNDARY LINES been shown in YOUR COMMUNITY? Have you a sufficient number of prints 
in your library? If not, why not order today from your visual education dealer or direct. 


INTERNATIONAL FILM FOUNDATION, Inc. 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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THS summer marks the 25th anniversary 

of home movies . . . and it signals, too, 
the birthday of the beginning of the 16mm 
and 8mm motion picture field that has gained 
international stature. 

In the brief span of a quarter century, the 
so-called substandard movie film has pro- 
gressed from only a medium of amateur enter- 
tainment to an enormously effective aid in 
science, education, industry. At home and at 
.work, in school and in laboratory—in count- 
less new roles—these films now occupy a 
significant position and a growingly important 
one. 

Let’s glance at the highlights of this fasci- 
nating story. 

The idea of a movie film smaller than the 
standard 35 mm. width began almost as soon 
as the motion pictures themselves. Many were 
the experiments, many the sizes, and varying 
were the successes of these early attempts. 
But it actually remained for George Eastman 
to usher in a whole new era of movie photog- 
raphy in 1923. 

It may be difficult today for us to realize 
the impact of his announcement on July 5, 
1923, 

On that date, the Eastman Kodak Company 
placed on sale in New York City the first 
complete 16mm motion picture outfit. It in- 
cluded camera, film and projector (Model A- 
Kodascope). 

And equally important, Eastman also an- 
nounced the first amateur film processing 
service, 

These were steps which, in a few years, put 
l6mm (and eventually 8mm) movie photog- 
raphy on a mass basis. 

Today there are more than 1,100,000 families 
in the United States who own amateur cam- 
eras. In the 16mm field there are an estimated 
325,000 cameras in active use. In the 8mm 
field the total reaches some 775,000. 

Approximately 950,000 families, or nine out 
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Kodak’s History- 
From Lab to World Use 


The first motor-driven Cine-Kodak (1924) — 
electrically powered with a small wet battery 
—shoots the rapids. 


of 10 who own movie cameras, also own mo- 
tion picture projectors of some type. 
Moreover, of course, 16mm movies—both 
silent and sound—are today playing an in- 
creasingly outstanding part in sales, research, 
and many similar pursuits. 
Spurred by the tremendously successful use 
made of training films during the war, this 
field of photography now has grown until to- 
day about 1/3 of all sales of “amateur size” 
movie film and equipment is for other than 
amateur use. 
Eastman officials feel they can be proud 
of their company’s contributions. They point 
to these facts: 
1—Kodak set the 16mm size as standard— 
and insisted on safety film. This size 
precluded any splitting of 35mm nitrate 
films into widths for home use and thus 
removed a possible serious safety hazard. 

2—The company introduced an improved 
reversal process into the United States 
which perhaps more than any other one 
factor, contributed to the swift growth 
of these movies. 

3—Kodak set up a worldwide system of 

processing stations. 


The Cine-Kodak Model A 16mm camera was 
hand-cranked. 


Popular 1926 models . . . The projector is 
a Kodascope Model C. 


These steps “made” 16mm photography. They 
created an everyday event from what, previ- 
ously, had been an oddity. In short, Eastman 
did for this field what his first Kodak Camera 
did for amateur still photography— introduced 
it to the people as a whole and placed it 
within their financial means. 

Work at Kodak on the production of a 
practical and inexpensive method of making 
home movies began as early as 1916. At that 
time, despite the commercial failure of the 
many previous attempts to adapt professional 
movie-making techniques to amateur purposes, 
Eastman approved a special project aimed 
at developing a new type of reversal film 
which would eliminate the two films—nega- 
tive and positive—previously required in mo- 
tion picture production. 

In addition to the new film, Eastman in- 
sisted that the program include a camera and 
projector built to precision requirements so 
that high quality results would be assured, 
and that the new film then under development 
be of non-inflammable type to protect the ama- 
teur movie maker from the hazard of fire 
always present with the nitrate base profes- 
sional motion picture film of that day. 

Despite long delays resulting from Kodak’s 
participation in the First World War, all de- 
velopmental work was completed by late 1922 
and the first announcement and demonstration 
of the New Cine-Kodak outfit and the first 
16mm _ black-and-white “reversal” film were 
made by Dr. C. E. K. Mees, Director of Kodak 
Research Laboratories, in Rochester on Jan- 
uary 8, 1923. 

The reversal film—in which the image on 
the film was reversed from a negative to a 
positive during development—was the prime 
factor in making home movies economically 
practical, It was perfected by Kodak’s John 
G. Capstaff. 

Prior to introduction of reversal film, ama- 
teur movie makers used either the regular 
35mm film, some split from 35mm, or 35mm 
with two or more rows of pictures. Some of 
the film widths were 35mm, 28mm, 22mm, 
2imm, 17.5mm, l6mm, 15mm, and 
9.5mm. 

(Continued on page 8) 
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347 Madison Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


RENTAL PRICE... 


Join the thousands using “Make Way for Youth"—a dramatic 
film acted by high school boys and girls. Watch a community get 
a new lease on life. See how youngsters working throuch a youth 
council solve problems of inter-group hostilities. 


San Francisco 2, Cal. 
DAILY $3.50; WEEKLY $10.00; TWO WEEKS $15.00; MONTHLY $25.00 e 


finds this 


I: 


351 Turk Street. 
Dallas 4, Texas 


MAKE WAY 
FOR YOUTH 


(Showing Time — 20 Minutes) 


ty 
dennaiien of scores of youth councils! . 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WELFARE ASSEMBLY, YOUTH DIVISION. 


Distributed by ASSOCIATION FILMS 


3012 Maple Ave. 


NARRATED 
BY 

MELVYN 

DOUGLAS 


true-to-life-movie of a typical American 
and inspiring. It has already led to the 
Presented by the 


19 S. La Salle St. 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


SELLING PRICE .. . $60.00 


EASTMAN KODAK 
(Continued from page 7) 


To add further to the confusion, perforations 
varied in size, shape, and location. Another 
deterrent to amateur movie making was the 
high cost of film since it was necessary to use 
both a taking, negative, film and a projecting, 
positive, film. 

Another disadvantage was the use of cellu- 
lose nitrate film base which was highly inflam- 
mable and therefore, unsuited to amateur use. 

The introduction of Kodak’s 16mm reversal 
film changed this situation, however, by pro- 
viding a safety-based, fine-grained film and 
standardized processing service which made 
amateur movie making practical for all. 

At the time of the development of 16mm 
reversal film it was estimated that the cost of 
35mm professional film was $7.50 per minute 
of projection while the new reversal film cost 
the amateur only about $1.50 per minute. 

Since that date costs to the amateur have 
been steadily reduced. Today, despite tremen- 
dously increased production costs, and the 
costs entailed in producing vastly improved 
and technically superior films, the cost to the 
amateur for 16mm _ black-and-white movies is 
well below that figure. 

The vast majority of today’s amateur movies 
are made, however, in full color with Koda- 
chrome Film. Kodak introduced the first film 
for amateur motion pictures in color in 1928 
with the Kodacolor process. Announced at a 
special party at Eastman’s house before a 
bevy of internationally famous guests, includ- 
ing Thomas A. Edison, General Pershing, 
Hiram Percy Maxim, Sir James Irvine, Roy 
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Howard, and Adolph Ochs, the process used 
a special black-and-white film with countless 
tiny lenses embossed on its surface. 

In addition, it employed special three-color 
filters on both the camera and projector to 
produce color pictures on the screen. Koda- 
color motion picture film was supplanted in 
1935 by the present day Kodachrome Film 
which by reversal methods and: dyes in the 
emulsion resulted in a full-color film which 
was much easier for the amateur photographer 
to use. 

Other contributions made by Kodak to the 
8mm and 16mm motion picture field include: 
in 1931 the first 16mm sound and magazine 
films for use with equipment designed by 
other manufacturers; in 1932 the first 8mm 
films and camera (which cut amateur film 
costs by more than half and brought amateur 
movie making within the reach of additional 
thousands; and the first extremely high speed 
motion picture camera; in 1940 the first 8mm 
magazine films and magazine camera; and in 
1948 the first 16mm camera designed speci- 
fically for television recording purposes to be 
placed on the market. 

What advancements there may be in the 
next 25 years are not predictable but as long 
as scientic research continues there will be 
advancements. That is inevitable. 


WILLARD COOK 
(Continued from page 5) 
usual three years. For several years he fol- 
lowed structural steel engineering with the 


George A. Fuller Co. of Chicago and New 


York. Some of his work was in the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance building on _ the 
Square at 23rd St. and in many of the sky- 
scrapers erected in Chicago between 1892-95. 

In search of an expense-paying vacation— 
and, possible, of greater occupational excite- 
ment—Mr. Cook together with a colleague, 
whose paternal inheritance was a_ patent 
medicine business, proposed to go west and 
meanwhile increase the sales of the medicine. 
Their plan was not simply to approach the 
druggists in that territory but also to sell his 
customers for him by painting display ads 
on store side walls. In search of a. possible 
sponsor for the idea in some other field who 
might be persuaded to underwrite expenses, 
Mr. Cook approached the Chicago agent of 
the Van Camp Packing Co. (of Indianapolis). 
This venerable gentleman listened for some 
20-minutes without a word, then said sudden- 
ly: “Young man, I advise you to go to In- 
diapolis. If you impress Mr. Frank Van Camp 
as you have impressed me, he will give you 
anything you ask.” 

It was thus that Mr. Cook became Van 
Camp’s star salesman and so successfully as, 
within a few years, to possess three cars, a 
yacht, motor and sailing tenders and a 
houseboat. 

Mr. Cook’s home, full of boat pictures and 
models, betrays him as being at heart still a 
man of the far horizon. Four or five cameras 
always to hand, and several projectors indi- 
cate his continued interest in motion pictures. 

A man of stature—physically, mentally, 
spiritually—Mr. Cook gave stature to a new 
industry, has left the stamp of his own vigor 
and largeness of concept upon it. 
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16mm Finds 


| young Corporation of America is perhaps 

best known to the public as parent of the 
National Broadcasting Company. It is, how- 
ever, also a great industry, producing almost 
every type of radio and electronics’ communi- 
cations’ instrument and part. 

When RCA was formed in 1919 it began 
operations with 457 employees. Today it em- 
ploys 40,000. It is actually owned by the gen- 
eral public, in that its stock is held by ap- 
proximately 215,000 ordinary citizens in every 
State in the Union. 

From the first RCA has recognized that 
research is a true guarantee of continued 
progress and a bulwark of national security. 
Behind RCA industries are RCA Laboratories, 
headed now by Dr. C. B. Jolliffe, Executive 
Vice-President in charge of this Division. 

Main laboratory buildings are in Princeton, 
N. J., with outlying locations in New York, 
Newark, Riverhead and Rocky Point (Long 
Island), Chicago, Washington, D. C. But from 
1919 to 1932-33 this Division, then known as 
the Technical and Test Department, was 
located at Van Cortlandt Park (N. Y.) with 
Dr. Alfred Goldsmith, as Vice-President and 
General Engineer, in charge. It was about 20 
years ago and at these quarters that the first 
16mm sound projector was developed. 

For the first six years of its existence 16mm 
was a mute, or spoke only vicariously by 
means of sound-on-disc, until engineer Russell 
P. May, working under Dr. Goldsmith’s super- 
vision, gave it voice and speech. Up to that 
time, to give 16mm a voice had been declared 
an impossibility and, on a certain day in the 
late ‘20’s, high officials of RCA were actually 
told so by supposedly well informed executives 
of another active organization in the field. But 
on that selfsame day Dr. Goldsmith and Mr. 
May were listening in their labor to a particu- 
larly good 16mm sound result in their experi- 
ments, Shortly thereafter the executives who 
had been told it was impossible were invited 
to hear for themselves; and it was then that 
a lesson was taught regarding the use of the 
word “impossible”, in respect of the lusty 
16mm infant at least. Whatever has not yet 
been achieved by and for it is now more cau- 
tiously declared to be “unlikely in the present 
state of the art.” 

Why was it declared “impossible” to give 
sound to 16mm? 

It is extremely difficult to record photo- 
graphically such fine and delicate variations 
on 35mm film. Standard 35mm sound travels 
90-feet per minute through the projector. This 
is 1%-feet or 18-inches per second. Conse- 
quently, a 10,000 cycle tone, corresponding to 
a high overtone of music or the highest of 
speech, would occupy 18/10,000ths of an inch 
for each wave. 

Naturally, 16mm film which travels only 40- 
percent as fast through the projector as does 
35mm, requires even finer photographic work 
and more precise optical methods. In fact, it 
is 250-percent as difficult as 35mm which, in 
its early days, almost baffled the best sound 
engineers. It was for this reason that others 
believed in good faith that 35mm sound repre- 
sented the very limit and that 16mm was im- 
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The “400”, RCA’s latest 16mm sound 
projector. 


possible. RCA, however, actually developed 
the necessarily precise optical work and fine 
photography which have enabled 16mm sound, 
and of real quality. 

The exceedingly fine optics just mentioned 
were embodied, in 1928, in a revolutionary new 
RCA “dry” galvometer. Outstanding feature 
was a mirror 15 times larger than previously 
used on sound film recording systems. This 
mirror cast light of much greater intensity, 
made possible a system of high reflecting 
power—was, in effect, the finer “paint brush” 
necessary to get good resolution of the hairfine 
lines on the tiny 16mm track. Even so, ordi- 
nary light was not completely adequate and 
accordingly, a shorter wave light—ultra vio- 
let—was used for the purpose. This improve- 
ment was introduced by RCA in 1936. 

In combat with early unnatural noises or 
pitch fluctuations in 16mm sound, RCA devel- 
oped a magnetic film drive for recording, 
which provided smooth and _ oscillation-free 
passage of the film through the recording light. 
A corresponding improvement in the reproduc- 
tion of sound in the projector was also made 
possible by the development of the “rotary 
stabilizer” which passed the film at smooth 
and steady speed through the projector, iron- 
ing out variations which previously had made 
pianos sound out of tune and introduced Ha- 
waiian guitar effects into all music. RCA in- 
geniously overcame another source of unnatu- 
ral noise (the “cross modulation wave”) by 
compensating in the photographic print for 
negative distortion, a process which is now a 
“must” in all recording for both 16 and 35mm 
variable-area sound tracks. Still another source 
of interference, caused by graininess in the 
film texture, or imperfections on the sound 
track, registered as hissing, crackling, or “fry- 
ing” noises such as can be heard even today 
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Its Voice 


when the print, 16 or 35mm, is a poor one. 
RCA chalked up a notable “first” in noise 
reduction by devising an automatic biasing 
system which, during low-level passages, keeps 
the clear area of the track no wider than 
needed to record the sound on the 16mm film. 

So thoroughly did RCA’s first (1931) 16mm 
sound projector solve the basic problems that, 
inadvertantly, it led to a peculiar international 
incident eventually involving the high diplo- 
matic machinery of the League of Nations 
itself. 

Viewing the newly born RCA projector, the 
Germans who had been very much in the 
16mm steeplechase, abandoned their own ef- 
forts and adopted the principles incorporated 
in the RCA. However, in picking up the dia- 
grams as published in the Journal of the So- 
ciety of Motion Picture Engineers, they mis- 
interpreted one small detail. The result was 
fantastically exhibited at an early exposition 
in Paris when it was revealed, for all the 
world ‘to behold, that the German adapted 
projectors ran the titles of our standard 16mm 
film backwards. Unwilling, however, to junk 
their huge investments in 16mm sound pro- 
jectors, the Germans refused at first to bow 
to the standard set up on the basis of the 
American-made equipment. After preliminary 
jockeying in the Education Committee of the 
League of Nations the issue was carried to the 
International Standards Association and here 
the Americans and the British, collaborating 
with other nations, brought about the adoption 
of the American RCA standards for the world. 
It is, incidentally, by reason of this interna- 
tional acceptance, its basic patent position 
and its continuing technical accomplishments 
that RCA has acquired an extensive group 
of licensees who use its sound systems in their 
own sound machines. 

In the great laboratories of RCA, major de- 
velopments in sound and the ever-increasing 
realism of sound motion pictures are conti- 
nuously under research and in work. 


Doctor of Sound and Sight 
R. ALFRED NORTON GOLDSMITH com- 


menced his illustrious career as a profes- 
sor of Electrical Engineering at the College of 
the City of New York, from which he gradu- 
ated in 1907. He has a life appointment there 
now, as Associated Professor. . . . Prior to 
his association from its inception in 1919 and 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Orton Hicks’ contribution to 16mm _ is 
breadth of vision .. . 


HERE are many grandfathers of 16mm 
but all too few grand sons. 

Orton Hicks, though a comparatively young 
man, has experienced with the pioneers and 
speaks the language of both the old and the 
new 16mm generations. 

Interviewed in the New York offices of 
Loew’s International Corporation, between 
flying business trips to far parts of the earth, 
Mr. Hicks laughed when FILM NEWS asked 
him how he came into 16mm. 

“Can’t remember being in anything else, 
except school,” he said. “I got into it because 
after graduating” (from Dartmouth) “T start- 
ed with Eastmans’ training program for college 
grads. That was on May 15, 1922, and I re- 
member Eastman was already experimenting 
with 16mm then. At employees’ picnics we 
used to take pictures and project them on 
the 16mm projector they were developing.” 

Mr. Hicks stayed with Eastman, going 
through their retaii stores in Boston and New 
York for four years until 1926 when he left 
to become vice-president of the Gillette 
Camera Stores (one: remains at Park Ave. 
and 4lst St., N.Y.C.). Gillette had been ad- 
vertising manager for the Eastman Company; 
started the stores to specialize in home movies. 

“Running a camera store myself,” Mr. 
Hicks related, “I became aware of opportu- 
nities to supply needs which weren’t being 
met by the Kodascope Libraries at the time, 
so I got together a group of about 20 dealers 
from various parts of the country to sub- 
scribe to the company I formed, called ‘Home 
Film Libraries Inc.’ It was a home film 
library, all right—I ran it at home, nights. 
But by December 1929, two years later, it had 
grown sufficiently to justify my leaving Gillette 
and devoting my full time to it. 

“A natural by-product of this library was 
supplying entertainment films and equipment 
to steamships. The big ships already at that 
time had 35mm equiment, orchestras, every- 
thing. So I went to see the smaller ships, 
found they couldn’t see investing large money 
in equipment. That was in the early 1930’s— 
depression—and good 16mm projectors were 
available through pawnshops at $25 apiece. 
So I went around locating and buying them, 
‘ and loaned them to steamships so long as 
they would rent their pictures from me. 
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Orton Hicks Reminisces— 
The Gutlohn Library - - CCC - - Films, Ine. 


Movies Enroute 


‘When sound came along (we skipped the 
sound on disc days, thank heavens; didn’t 
get involved in that) we just converted our 
silent projectors little by little to sound on 
film—in 1934, that was . .. and if what was 
accomplished at this period means anything 
to 16mm it owes a debt to Mrs. Margaret 
Hutcheson not to me. Nothing would have 
got started without her. She was my gadfly. 
. . - Subsequently we were joined by S. Win- 
ston Childs Jr., grandson of the General Elec- 
tric Company’s founder. 


Blanche Gutlohn .. . retired now, but 
remembered still for her gracious person- 
ality as for her keen business ability. 


Harry Kapit heads General Film Productions 
now ... makes films for industry, govern- 
ment, television. 


“Tt was after the advent of sound we 
started servicing CCC camps. We went after 
this market on the basis of renting a pro- 
jector along with the film. In August 1935 
we closed a contract with Paramount for 
product—and that was the first time a major 
producer had released sound pictures in the 
16mm field. . . . By the time the CCC opera- 
tion was finished we had about 500 projectors 
and in December 1935 had changed the name 
of our organization the more truly to reflect 
our activity from Home Film Libraries, Inc. 
to Films, Inc. I stayed with Films, Inc. until 
August 1938. Then I left to become chairman 
of the Board of the first independent na- 
tional library in the business, the old Walter 


O. Gutlohn Company. At the same time, with 
a former classmate, Earle W. Carder, I started 
The Seven Seas Film Corporation to continue 
motion pictures in the transportation field.” 
(ED. NOTE: Seven Seas after the war 
merged with Modern Film Corp., is now 
Movies Enroute, Inc., N.Y.C.; George Barnett, 
president. Mr. Hicks sold his interest in this 
company when he accepted his present post 
with Loew’s International Corp.) 

“Getting back to Gutlohn”; Mr. “Hicks 
picked up the thread of his story, “this was 
the company that pioneered sound on disc, 
and also the first sound on film picture—a 
3-reeler elegantly titled PUSHER IN THE 
FACE, with Raymond Hitchcock. The Gut- 
lohn organization also pioneered deposit li- 
braries at universities, with Indiana the first 
of these; and it was the first library to arrange 
for deferred payments so little people around 
the country could get into the library busi- 
ness. The company had great faith in the 
little fellow. Some of them got quite big. 
First of the big ones Gutlohn Library helped 
start in sound was Bert Willoughby of Ideal 
Pictures. Gutlohn also had the first film li- 
braries in CCC camps—Harry Kapit made the 
deal for the 100 or so in the 4th Corps Area 
of the U.S. Army. I think this was the first 
time any film library had a contract for gov- 
ernment service, both educational and enter- 
tainment. The Gutlohn story is really big 
stuff in the history of 16mm. Anyway— 

“During my Home Library days I had 
taken six months off to travel the country for 
Willard Cook, then head of Kodascope, to 
establish branches throughout the country. I 
had knowledge of the dealers. I had had CCC 
experience. I had major company contacts. My 
experience all dovetailed with the Gutlohn 
company’s activities and I look back on that 
relationship as one of the most marvellous 
that ever existed. 

“Gutlohn had been a doctor, ‘a graduate 
from the practice of medicine, as Harry 
Kapit always puts it. Kapit was practicing 
law in 1933 when they met. Gutlohn struggled 
with the library idea for a year locally, on 
his own, then Kapit came to the idea of 
organizing nationally. When the Doctor died 
in 1937, Kapit, as president, went on in the 
business with Mrs. Blanche Gutlohn. She ran 
the internal workings of the office, superbly. 
Kapit “made the deals.” Nobody interfered 
with anybody else’s job and I don’t remember 
a harsh word between the three of us. As 
evidence of the kind of people Blanche 
Gutlohn and Harry Kapit were,— 

“T’d been there only three years when I 
came to them in the Fall of 1941 and told 
them I'd been asked to spend three days a 
week in Washington for the war effort as a 
dollar-a-year man but that I couldn’t do it 
unless they could pay me my regular salary. 
They did, for a whole year, then for three 
more years when the Army tapped me to 
come in and organize film distribution. In 
1945, when they had an opportunity to sell, 
they had the decency to tell me in advance.” 


(Continued on page 26) 
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J. R. Bray, founder and president of Bray 
Studios, Inc. 


66\Y7HO’S Who in America” credits John 
Randolph Bray (“motion picture pro- 
ducer; b. Addison, Mich., Aug. 25, 1879; s. 
Rev:. Ed.. A. and Sarah Priscilla Haire B”) 
as follows: 
“. . . invented and developed the animated 
motion picture cartoon in theatres, 1912;* 
patented processes by which animated car- 
toons are made; organized Bray-Hurd Process 
Co. 1914 to issue licenses under these patents; 
put into this co. his three basic and one 
patent by Earl Hurd covering an improve- 
ment; organized Bray Studios Inc. 1914 to 
produce animated cartons in quantity; de- 
veloped and introduced the animated techni- 
cal drawing 1916, opening new fields for 
motion pictures and making possible the pic- 
turization of invisible forces such as gases, 
radio waves, etc.; began production of educa- 


From “Treasure Island” (1919). Bray Stu- 

dios initiated the combination of live figures 

plus animated carttons in 1912 (“The Artist’s 

Dream”) ... produced among others “Out 

of the Ink Well” (Max Fleischer) and “Hot 
Dog” (Walter Lantz). 


tional pictures for school use, 1915; made 
many important contributions to the develop- 
ment of visual education. .. .” 

Among these were the film slide projector 
(Brayco) and film which he originated and 
distributed in 1918. 

In 1919 he produced the first animated 
cartoon in color; in 1926 synchronized the 
first animated cartoon to sound. During World 
War I he “persuaded the U.S. Army general 
staff to use motion pictures to expedite train- 
ing of the draft army and made over 100 
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Through These 


Portals--The 


Story of 
Bray Studios, 
Inc. 


In the hustle, bustle and com- 
petition of the non-theatrical film 
world of recent years, it is difficult 
to keep track of where, and how 
and by whom some of the most 
important, and fundamental con- 
tributions were made. On this page 
Film News calls attention to two 
important contributors. 


training films for same.” 
record goes on. 

As he nears the three-score-and-ten mark 
Mr. Bray prepares for another forward step, 
with plans for television. 

To one meeting for the first time this 
gentleman of quiet manner and reserve, it 
comes as something of a surprise to learn 
that he started his career as a comic artist 
for such outlets as the Detroit Evening News, 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle; Life, Puck, Judge 
magazines; the McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
and humorous European publications. 

Other artists like himself were thinking in 
those days of the possibilities of making their 
characters move on the new screen medium. 
Bray developed methods of making animated 
cartoons commercially and artistically prac- 
tical and all studios producing them, as well 
as animated technical drawings later, paid 
him a_ license fee—not excluding Walt 
Disney—until his patents expired. While many 
improvements have been developed since, the 
Bray methods are still basic and necessary. 

Except that the participant is seldom aware 
history is being recorded until it has been 
projected on the screen of time, those who 
worked in the old Bray studios must have 
found it stimulating and exciting . . . for, 
through its portals passed a surprising num- 
ber of those who have since made history, on 
the screen and in all forms of connection with 
it. Many cartoon studios producing for the 
major theatrical film companies have been 
headed at one time or another, or are headed 
still, by Bray men. Animators who originally 
worked for the Bray studios included such 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Above, a scene from a recent release, “Ma- 
hogany—W ood of the Ages”. Bray industrial 
film production dates back io 1919. 
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The “Nu-Art” Hedwigs—like father (William 
K.), like son (Gordon William). 


Industry Monitor 
William K. Hedwig 


N November 1937 an article, entitled “A 

Lusty Infant,” urging “affirmative action” 
and a “governing body” as “the one natural 
and effective means of accomplishing the pur- 
pose of the 16mm industry,” appeared in the 
house organ of a New York film library calling 
itself “Nu-Art.” 

Alarmed by the too individualistic trend of 
the practitioners of 16mm as it progressed in 
establishment, convinced that “the aggregate 
of interests in the business” needed an overall 
authority, Nu-Art’s president William K. 
Hedwig in 1939 took it upon himself as a 
public duty to call a meeting in New York 
City of film leaders from all over the country 
and to urge the formation of some sort of 
organization for the good of this very com- 
plex, singularly diversified industry as a 
whole. 

Asked to become first president of the 
Allied Non-Theatrical Film Association thus 
formed, Mr. Hedwig thought it better for 
the organization that Mr. Bertram Willoughby 
of Ideal Pictures, then the largest film library, 
take this office but himself carried on ANFA’s 
work from the Nu-Art office for five years. 
(For the Association’s first two years he was 
vice-president, then president from 1941-44.) 

The entire action is typical of Mr. Hedwig. 

Highly educated (in Europe) and deeply 
religious (Episcopalian), Mr. Hedwig draws 
freely upon the philosophical writings of 
many creeds and nationalities as well as on 
the Bible for his precepts. In business one of 
his favorite axioms is: “Public relations, 
like charity, begin at home”; and certainly 
in those he enjoys within the home of his 
own organization, with his son Gordon William 
he practices what he preaches. The relation- 
ship between these two (and it is a case of 
“like father, like son”) is unique and admir- 
able. A quiet-spoken man who does not hesi- 
tate to take a strong stand when he feels it 
necessary, Mr. Hedwig, Sr. occupies a unique 
position of leadership also in the circles of his 
business colleagues and competitors. 

In years of service too (he started in 1906) 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Director J. R. Bingham is also president of 
the Educational Film Library Association. 


ASSOCIATION Films (the motion picture 
division of National Council of the 
YMCA), conceded to be the oldest continuous 
distributor of non-theatrical films in_ this 
country, ships more than 1,000 reels daily 
from its New York, Chicago, Dallas and San 
Francisco offices. 

Born in*1911 in the backwoods of lumber 
and other workers’ camps and in the factories 
of industry under the Industrial Department 
of the International YMCA, its early work 
helped pioneer the visual education movement 
by stimulating interest in films on the one 
hand and providing an outlet for them, on 
the other. 

Those were the days when such leading 
manufacturers as Western Electric Co., Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber, Metropolitan Life Ins. 
Co., Curtis Publishing, were becoming aware 
of the importance of telling the story of their 
products to their own and other workers, as 
well as to the public in general. It was also 
the era in which employers were commencing 
to realize the importance of the employee, and 
it was toward a happier labor-management 
accord that the “Y” was called upon as the 
logical distributor for industry films. This 
new phase ‘of “Y” activity was considered of 
sufficient importance, in 1925, to be set up as 
a specialist service under the name, at first, 
of the YMCA Motion Picture Bureau, then 
in 1946 as Association Films. 


First office was in New York City. The 
midwest branch in Chicago, opened in 1925, 
owes its existence to the pioneer 35mm _ pro- 
jector manufacturer, Dr. Herman DeVry, who 
invited the Western Branch of the Motion 
Picture Bureau to establish headquarters in 
the DeVry factory building without charge. 
These headquarters were maintained there 
until late 1928. The San Francisco branch 
was opened in 1938, the Dallas in 1940-41. 


In the four offices some 100 employees serv- 
ice 50,000 groups and organizations and han- 
dle a tremendous volume of approximately 
300,000 reels per annum. The Association 
Films’ catalogue lists 1,400 titles and rates 


The Veteran “Y” 
Film Bureau 


a “best seller” circulation, with 75,000 copies 
off the presses this year. 

One of the largest distributors of sponsored 
films (it stocks thousands of prints of about 
100 titles), the “Y” library contains also a 
large selection of educational, entertainment 
and religious motion pictures. It is one of 
the sponsoring groups for the Protestant Film 
Commission, and works closely with the Re- 
ligious Films Association in serving the church 
market. 

In the Fall of 1945 Association Films in- 
itiated a production program with three sub- 
jects on sports (PLAY VOLLEY BALL; 
WEST POINT CHAMPIONSHIP FOOT. 
BALL; PLAY CHAMPIONSHIP BASKET- 
BALL), and THE ART OF LIVING, a series 
on human relations with emphasis on the 
problems of ‘teen-agers. 

George J. Zehrung, retired since 1944, was 
head of “Y” film activities almost from their 
inception. A. L, Frederick, now Associate Di- 
rector, has been continuously in this depart- 
ment since 1916. J. Raymond Bingham, present 
Director, was with the Army and Navy “Y’s” 
during the war as program director for USO, 
has a background of 20 years in church and 
“Y” young people’s work. 

During the last war the “Y” served as the 


A. L. Frederick, Associate Director. 


agency for supplying features from this coun- 
try for allied prisoners in German camps and 
films from Germany for German prisoners 
here, an extensive project engineered by As- 
sociation Films itself. It is also made religious 
films available to chaplains of allied troops 
all over the world; and was the first national 
non-theatrical distributor selected by the OWI 
for the interim 6-months at the war’s begin- 
ning before the official distribution setup was 
finalized. 

Association Films also provides leaders for 
conferences, workshops, etc., and works with 
many community agencies for proper utiliza- 
tion of films. 


EXCEEDING in size and interest all previous 

conferences, the Fourth Annual Lake 
County Audio-Visual Conference opened with 
a keynote address by Mr. L. C. Larsen, Direc- 
tor of the Audio-Visual Center of Indiana Uni- 
versity. Before 800 teachers, board members 
and administrators from Waukegan, Illinois 
and surrounding country, Mr. Larsen stated 
that the*teacher must provide learning situ- 
ations which allow interaction between the 
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pupil and experience. Visual aids help to 
bridge the gap between the textbook and 
reality. Films are valuable aids, Mr. Larsen 


_ noted, because they “assemble material, visual- 


ly, which would take the teacher hours to get 
together . . . they provide the teacher with 
more time to do the creative job of teaching.” 

The Fifth Conference, now alternating with 
the Spring Lake County Teachers’ Institute, 
will be held in the spring of 1950. 


Announcing 


DA-LITE'S 
40th Anniversary Model 


NEW from Top 


to Tenite Feet! 
The Only Screen With: 


1-Blue Hammerloid 
octagon case 

2-Concealed goose- 
neck (Fig. 2-A) 

3-Streamlined 
chrome end cap 
(Fig. 2) 

4-Tenite slat plug 
and collar (Fig. 


2-B) 

5-Slat lock (Fig. 
3-C) 

6-Aluminum alloy 
tripod. Gravity 
opening legs 

7-Tenite control 
knobs (Fig. 3-D) 
Wide range high- 
low adjustment 

8-Aluminum equal- 
izing slat saddle 
(Fig. 1-E) 

9-Critical leveler 
(Fig.1-F ; Fig.3-G) 

10-Pressure-formed contour handle and 
spider 

11-Tenite feet 

12-Choice of Da-Lite wide-angle Crystal 
Beaded or Mat White picture surface. 


Seven Popular Sizes 
45" x 60" 70" x 70" 
60" x 60" 63" x 84" 
52” x 70” 84" x 84" 
72" x 96" 
Write for FREE Sample of Da-Lite 
Crystal Beaded fabric, pictures of 
the Picture King and specification 
circular! Mail coupon now! 


Figure 3 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 
2711 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 39, Ill. 


Please send a free sample of your Da-Lite 
Crystal-Beaded Screen fabric, pictures of 
the Picture King and specification circular 
105P. 
Name 
Firm Name 
Street 
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Sound Films 
Go to School 


First with Erpi, 
Then with EBF 


C. Scott Fletcher, EBF president since 1946, 
held important government posts during the 
war, is largely responsible for Film Council 
of America’s success. 


The history of Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films goes back to 1929, the year in which 
Electrical Research Products, Inc., better 
known as ERPI, roadshowed 35mm theatrical 
shorts and stock newsreel footage at leading 
summer schools throughout the country for the 
purpose of interesting educators in films for 
education. ERPI, as an affiliate of Western 
Electric, was interested as a means for further- 
ing the use of the sound motion picture record- 
ing and reproducing equipment developed in 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories and manufac- 
tured by Western Electric. 

In the following year, Frederick L. Devereux, 
head of the “talking picture” department of 
ERPI and Dr. V. C. Arnspiger, research di- 
rector, launched a series of films on social 
sciences, vocational guidance and athletics for 
the purpose of training teachers i in the use of 
the new medium. 

Their first step was to assemble a staff of 
experts, many of whom are still with the com- 
pany, among them, James A. Brill (now vice- 
president in charge of production) ; Dr. Melvin 
Brodshaug (vice-president in charge of re- 
search). Other pioneers were Dr. Max R. Brun- 
stetter and Dr. Laura Eads who both resigned 
in 1937, and the late Dr. Howard A. Gray. 

The first films were produced in 1930 on 
35mm film stock with sound tracks. As these 
proved impractical for schools because of their 
high costs, ERPI turned to sound on disc until 
1934 when 16mm sound on film became avail- 
able. To ERPI, incidentlly, goes the honor of 
producing the first sound films for classroom 
use. 

In 1932 Dr. Robert W. Hutchins, president 


Dennis R. Williams, new vice-pres., was with 
ERPI, has had a long career in education. 
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THE LIGHTER-WEIGHT 
PROJECTOR YOU WANT! 


of the University of Chicago, worked out an 
arrangement with ERPI for collaboration on 
films based on the general courses of the 
University. Until 1936, ERPI production con- 
sisted mainly of physical science films on the 
basis of this arrangement. Then, in 1936, a 
definite budget for production came into being 
which allowed ERPI to produce 24 films 
a year. 

In 1934, Encyclopaedia Britannica, the ven- 
erable reference work which is eight years older 
than the Declaration of Independence, became 
the affiliate of the University of Chicago. (It is 
interesting to note that it was first published in 
100 pamphlet installments by a “Society of 
Gentlemen” in Edinburgh, Scotland.) Then 
Britannica bought ERPI from Western Electric 
and ERPI Classroom Films, Inc., became Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 

Dr. Arnspiger was elected executive vicc- 
president and E. H. Powell, president of the 
Encyclopaedia Company, became vice-president 
of EB Films. In 1946, C. Scott Fletcher, present 
EB president, succeeded Dr. Arnspiger. In the 
same year Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, on a leave 
of absence from the University, joined EB as 
chairman of its board of editors, where he 
developed his interest in films for adult 
education. 

The 300 or so films produced by EBF over 
the past 17 years were augmented in 1944 by 
the gift of the Eastman Kodak library of some 
250 silent films. More than 100 of the sound 
films have been translated into Spanish and 
Portuguese. Many others are translated into 
8 other languages as well—French, Dutch, Nor- 
wegian, Greek, Arabic, Czech, Turkish and Chi- 
nese. As might be expected, these are circulated 
all over the world by the company whose trade- 
mark is “Bring the World to the Classroom”. 

Encyclopedia Britannica Films Inc. has 
now launched a program of providing spe- 
cially edited silent films in 8 and 16mm for 
the home. Of 17 titles now available, 6 can 
be had in 16mm form. Subjects include sports, 
animals, foreign lands, “Inside Russia.” 

Several new appointments have been made 
at Encyclopedia Britannica Films. Dennis R. 
Williams has been made vice-president in 
charge of distribution, succeeding H. R. Lis- 
sack who has resigned to go into business for 
himself. David W. Ridgway becomes opera- 
tions manager. William B. Sinclair, formerly 
sales office manager, has been appointed assis- 
tant to the vice-president of distribution; and 
Robert E. Brubacker joins the company to be 
director of overseas relations, succeeding Dr. 
Theodore M. Switz, who resigned this spring. 


Please “Remember to say you saw it in FILM NEWS” 


m. SOUND PROJECTOR, 
PLIFIER, SPEAKER AND. 
REEN .. . ALL-IN-ONE SMALL, | 
PACT CASE WEIGHING 
THAN 31 Ibs. 


Highest quality 16mm. sound projec- 
tor in the lowest price field —the 
DeVry “BANTAM” is a truly champion 
performer. Brilliant 750-1000 
illumination, thrilling life-like sc 
‘See it and be convinced! 


HERE'S WHAT YOU GET \ 


able 6 ALNICO: 
permanent mag- 
net speaker | 
2000 ft. film 


driven rewind Au 
Rotating soundd 


ORATION FN-E8 
\rmitage Ave., Thicagqo 14, Ill. 
Please send complete details on the DeVry “Bantam”. 


.\ 
\*\ 
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| 
Coy elements . . 
tomatic loop setter 
rum Simplest film 
mr film protection . 
permanent 
matching 
ai 50-1 att) for auditorium projection. 
’ 
1111 ARMITAGE AVENUE, CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


Lillian Wachtel came to the 
16mm industry from social 
work. A graduate of Colum- 
bia University’s New York 


We Use Films in Our Program 


Compiled by Lillian Wachtel 


School of Social Work (°41), 
she spent several years doing 
child welfare and community 
center work, and social work 
publicity. It was while doing 
program planning in the wo- 
men’s organizational field, 
that she became interested in 
the non-theatrical film. She 
has been a contributor to 
“Channels,” and “The Wo- 
man’s Press.” 


opay there are more than 14-millior? 
boys and girls between the ages of 6 and 
14 in the United States. 


The Play Schools Association is demonstrat- 
ing some of the possibilities of audio-visual 
aids in the direction of playtime, a com- 
paratively untouched field. Because of its close 
working relationship with the educational sys- 
tem in New York City, it was natural, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Adele S. Mossler, Director, that 
the Association be in the vanguard of com- 
munity agencies turning to the newer, but 
tested techniques. 

After making a few semi-professional silent 
films, the organization launched its profes- 
sionally-made sound film PLAY IS OUR 
BUSINESS,* in March, 1946. It was previewed 
for social workers and educators at that time, 
and for the public at the Association’s 1946 
conference. A 20-minute 16mm film, in black 
and white, PLAY IS OUR BUSINESS has 
actual documentary settings in a variety of 
centers with real play school children and 
their teachers as the actors. 

The film serves a dual role: to interpret the 
philosophy and program of the Association 
to community groups; and to provide a teach- 
ing and training tool for play school leaders 
and parents. Its influence has also stimulated 
the use of a wide range of films throughout 
the program for children as well as for 
adults. 

In New York City the Association operates 
some centers in public schools, largely on a 
laboratory basis, in cooperation with the Board 
of Education’s Department of Community Edu- 
cation, and conducts centers in other public 
and private agencies such as_ settlements, 
churches and housing projects. Approximately 
46 play schools, including school-age centers 
under the Department of Welfare’s Division of 
Day Care, will take part in the all-day sum- 
mer program opening early in July. 

The Play Schools Association, instituted as 
the Play School Plan in 1917, believes that 
play is the inherent right of every child, and 
is his tool for learning. On a typical day in a 
play school, the children, under trained leader- 
ship and in small groups according to age, en- 
joy a wide variety of informal play activities, 
well-planned to meet their social and health 
needs. Indoor activities include block-build- 
ing, painting, clay modeling, puppetry, and 
singing and dancing for the younger 


*Produced by Sun Dial Films, available from them 
and from New York University Film Library. 
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Part 7 of a series to ascertain what organizations use films in their work .. . 


PLAY SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters: 119 West 57th 
Street, New York 19. 

Director: Mrs. Adele S. Mossler. 

Assistant Director in Charge of 
Centers: Mrs. Rowena Shoemaker. 

Membership: 2,500 Contribut- 
ing Members. 

Purpose: "To stimulate the 
growth of the "play school plan", 
developed within the fields of 
education, health and social work 
to meet the needs of school age 
children in winter and all day in 
summer." 


children. For the older groups there are 
in addition, learning skills at wood- 
working benches, sewing, cooking, play-writ- 
ing and discussion groups. For outdoor hours 
there are picnics, trips to parks and pools and 
places of community interest such as docks 
and railroad yards. 

Visual aids are used regularly in some of 
the centers, especially those few that own their 
own projectors. Others rent or borrow them 
from time to time. The film fare is wide in 
scope; includes animal pictures, Walt Disney 
classics and films depicting children of other 
lands. Many of these films are from the Visual 
Aids Department of the Board of Education. 
Play school children, according to Mrs. 
Rowena Shoemaker, find animal pictures in 
particular fill a gap in their lives, for today’s 
boys and girls have little opportunity to know 
animals. Among their favorites are ANIMALS 
TO KNOW, FLUFFY THE KITTEN, AD- 
VENTURING PUPS, and MONARCH BUT- 
TERFLY (American Museum of Natural His- 
tory). 

The children of play schools begin to under- 
stand children overseas when they see them 
in films. Group discussions are lively after 
they see provocative situations of child be- 
havior in excerpts from such films as CAP- 
TAINS COURAGEOUS, ALICE ADAMS, and 
THE DEVIL IS A SISSY. 


Parent education also comes in for a share 
of film interest. Mrs. Jean Schick Grossman, 
in charge of this basic part of the work, leads 
discussion groups on understanding of children 
and why they behave as they do. She uses as 
a springboard the situations of such films as 
A CHILD WENT FORTH, UNDERSTAND- 
ING CHILDREN’S PLAY and the Vassar film, 
CHILDREN IN THE FAMILY. 

This summer again for the third time, 
PLAY IS OUR BUSINESS was used to 
prepare teachers (more than 100) for the 
play school season, and to orient the score 
or more of college and university students 
recruited as assistants. The film has also 
helped train staff members of other agencies, 


as the camp counsellors of the New York 
Salvation Army at a pre-camp conference . . . 
and Miss Clara M. Allen, Director of the 
National Training School of Camp Edith 
Macy, reports successful results with it in 
the training of Girl Scout camp counsellors. 

Thousands of migrant workers work every 
summer in New York State picking beans 
and berries, digging potatoes. While both 
parents are working in the fields, many of 
their youngsters will be cared for in child 
care centers set up by the N. Y. State Youth 
Commission. Mrs. Monica B. Owen, field 
director for the Play Schools Association, used 
PLAY IS OUR BUSINESS this year in a 
special course given for 15 selected teachers 
at Cornell College, and again with other 
leaders as she tours the migrant camps. 

A large industrial plant in Detroit screened 
it for its employees, and it has been televised 
a number of times. Typical of agencies which 
have used it are Harlem Tuberculosis and 
Health Committee, N. Y. C., City Recreation 
Department, Colorado Springs; National Jew- 
ish Welfare Board, N. Y. C.; Wisconsin As- 
sociation for Childhood Education. It is also 
much in demand by settlement houses; for 
college courses in child psychology; for 
nurses’ training in hospitals; by the Depart- 
ments of Welfare in many cities. It has also 
been adapted by the State Department’s Office 
of International Information and Cultural 
Affairs for use (with native sound track) in 
China, India, Japan, Czechoslovakia, Italy, 
France, Spain, Portugal, and Mexico. 

“Films such as PLAY IS OUR BUSINESS 
are significant media for interpreting an 
agency’s program and philosophy,” Mrs. Moss- 
ler declared. “Our initial investment was a 
considerable one for a non-profit agency to 
face. Nevertheless, and although returns are 
not measurable on a strictly dollars-and-cents 
basis, from the standpoint of intangibles they 
are truly impressive.” 


For specialized distribution 
of sponsored films 


CONSULT 


Bureau of 
Communication 
Research, Inc. 


13 East 37th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Telephone: MUrray Hill 9-4175-6 
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Books 


FILMSTRIPS: A descriptive Index and 
Users’ Guide by Vera M. Falconer, Consultant 
on Motion Pictures and Filmstrips. This book 
fills a long existing need for information 
about the use of filmstrips and for adequate 
cataloguing of filmstrips and their sources. 
Written by a former teacher, the introductory 
chapters analyze filmstrips, suggest criteria 
for selection and outline methods of using 
‘ filmstrips for specific teaching purposes both 
of the school and industry. The topic of the 
mechanics of projection is not neglected. The 
bulk of the book is composed of annotated 
filmstrip listings by subject matter classifica- 
tions which include agriculture, forestry, busi- 
ness, fine arts, foremanship, literature, science, 
safety, the social sciences, vocational guidance 
and vocational training. A directory of dis- 
tributors and an index by title concludes the 
volume . . . This book should go a long ways 
toward establishing the value of the filmstrip 
as the “simplest, most direct and least ex- 
pensive mass medium of communication yet 
invented.” The beautifully composed projected 
still picture has a power of pure visual form 
which too many motion picture enthusiasts 
have overlooked. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 18. 
Price $5.00. 


TEACHING WITH FILMS by George H. 
Hern, Managing Editor, “American Vocational 
Journal” and Eldon Robbins, Advertising 
Manager, John Bean Manufacturing Company, 
Lansing, Michigan. From the experience of 
the authors in using films and slide films for 
concrete and rapid learning during the war 
emergency, they have assembled helpful and 
practical information for teachers and voca- 
tional training instructors. The chapter head- 
ings indicate the content of the book: 1. 
Teaching Films—Machine Tools. of Modern 
Education 2. Equipment—Its Use and Abuse 
3. Characteristics of the Instructional Film 
4. Techniques of Teaching with Films 5. Mak- 
ing Your Own Teaching ‘Films 6. Films and 
Administration. Include’ also a” bibliography 
of film source lists. . . . This book covers 
the same ground as pon handbooks. on 
subject, differing in that it presents a more 
thorough discussion of the. care, storage and 
operation of equipment than is usual. Bruce 
Publishing ag 540 North Milwaukee 
Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. Frige. 


Booklets 


SELECTED ON AUB 
VISUAL METHODS compiled by Dr. pore 
S. Goodman, Supervisor, Audio-Visual ;Center 
of the.City College of 


ork at Yvonne 
Jones, Book Editor of FILM Newae 
lected-and annotated bibliography of. 


in audip-visual education carefully correlated! 
chapter by chapter with Edgar “Audig- 
Visual Methods in Teaching’. . 
the use of instructors -and Studen ipsa 
visual education courses. Avail 
Film Research Associates, P. # 
10. Price $1.00 cents for: 
90 cents each for orders of den" 

time. 
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Film Books 


Yvonne Jones, Book Editor 


STORY OF SOUND—new 16-page 4-color 
booklet which explains the mechanics and 
theory of recording and reproducing sound 
on film with graphic illustrations. Copies are 
available through Ampro Corporation, 2835 
N. Western Avenue, Chicago 18, Illinois. 
Price 10 cents. 


HOW TO CONDUCT A FILM FORUM— 
helpful 2 pages of points to remember in show- 
ing a film and in leading the discussion. 
Available without charge from Association 
Press, 347 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17. 


DEVRY SCHOOL SERVICE BULLETINS 
—No. 1. “Suggested Bibliography on the Use 
of Motion Pictures in Education”: No. 2 
“Suggestions for Organizing Student Operators’ 
Clubs for the Projected Teaching Aids De- 
partment”: 3. “Suggestions for Organizing a 
Functioning Audio-Visual Teaching Aids De- 
partment” Practical concise helps for directors 
of audio-visual education programs which may 
be obtained on request from Devry Educa- 
cational Department, 1111 Armitage Avenue, 
Chicago 14, Illinois. 


Bulletins 


THE FILM COUNSELOR—monthly news 
of the work of the Film Councils of America. 
Available on request from the Film “Council 
of America, 6 West Ontario Street, Chicago 
10, Illinois. 


BOOK, FILM AND RADIO GUIDE—bul- 
letins intended to keep Newark teachers in- 
formed of new materials of instruction. Should 


_interest teachers in other states also. Avail- 
“able thf 


h the Department of Library and 
Visual Aids, Board of Education, Newark, 
New Jersey. Price $1.00 a year. 


Catalogs 


FILMS ABOUT CHINA—attractive 12-page 
list of films on China before and during the 
war and on Chinese art and culture. Features 
unusual films on the art of Chinese painting, 
shadow play, dress and dances. Available on 


_ request from China Film Enterprises, 132 W. 
48rd St., N. Y. 18: 
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WARD’S SLIDE-SCRIPT SETS—a listing 
of full color slides combined with lecture 
scripts of scholarly authenticity on _butter- 
flies, marine invertebrates, embryology, min- 
erals, tree flowers, twigs and buds of decidu- 
ous trees, and interference figures of crystals 
under polarized light.—Available on request 
from Ward’s Natural Science Establishment, 
Inc., 3000 Ridge Road East, Rochester 9, New 
York. 

The following audio-visual and teaching 
aids publications are available from the 
Teaching Aids Service of the College Library 
of New Jersey State Teachers College, Uppei 
Montclair, N. J.: 


MEDICAL RECREATION: 1944. 25-cents 

HEALTH EDUCATION: 1944. 75-cents. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERA: 
TURE: 1942. 50-cents. 


FLYING AND WEATHER: 1942. 50-cents 

GENERAL SCIENCE: 1943. 75-cents. 

VICTORY GARDENS: 1944. 25-cents. 

RECREATION: 1943. $1.00 

CHINA: 1946. 25-cents. 

RUSSIA: 1946. 25-cents. 

BUSINESS EDUCATION: Visual 
teaching aids. 1944, 75-cents. 


FREE FILMS: 
1948. $1.00. 


1947-1948 FILM LIBRARY CATALOG— 
Lists under 25 headings 500 titles available 
for free use by schools, civic, educational, 
service and other groups. Particularly rich in 
films about New York State—The Film Li- 
brary, New York State Department of Com- 
merce, 40 Howard Street, Albany 7, New York. 


UNITED WORLD CATALOG OF RECRE- 
ATIONAL MOTION PICTURES—Over 300 
films which may be secured for non-theatrical 
use exclusively through United World, 445 
Park Avenue, N. Y. 22. 


MOTION PICTURES FOR CHURCHES— 
Catalog of 125 religious 16mm sound films. 
Available on request by schools and church 
groups. — United World, 445 Park Avenue, 
N.. 


RKO RADIO CATALOG OF NON-THE- 
ATRICAL 16 MM SOUND FILMS—A listing 
of entertainment films with synopses, running 
time and availability dates. Includes techni- 
color Walt Disney productions available for 
the first time in 16mm and a special film list 
chosen as suitable for hospital use. Non- 
theatrical groups are requested to apply and 
register their locations for this service, with- 
out obligation—RKO Radio Pictures, Inc., 
RKO Building, Rockefeller Center, N. Y. 20. 


MOTION PICTURE FILMS OF THE BU- 
REAU OF MINES—lists 16mm and 35mm 
sound and silent films on automotive and 
airplane mechanics, economic geography, gen- 
eral science, industrial arts, industrial chem- 
istry, industrial history, physics and voca- 
tional training which are made available by 
industry through the Bureau of Mines to any- 
one in the U. S. free of charge——Request 
from the Bureau of Mines, 4800 Forbes Street, 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 


and. 


16mm silent and sound 
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— 


Bill DeVry, pres. DeVry (projector) Corp., 
and Harry Monson, v.p.-sales director of 
Ampro (projectors again), in this Commu- 
nity Chest Drive picture represent the co- 
operation ‘even among competitors which 
makes 16mm a force in our nation’s life. 


Elmer Balaban, 35mm theater owner, made 
history when he supported the efforts of the 
Chicago Film Council and housed the first 
16mm Films of the World Festival (1947) in 
Chicago. The Festival idea has since been 
taken up by many communities, notably 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Cleveland. 


Arthur Edwin Krows, industry historian, as- 

sisted with this issue by making available for 

reference his monumental work, “Motion 
Pictures—Not For Theaters”. 
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PIONEERS PAST AND PRESENT 


ANFA Directors may also meet in Chicago to decide perhaps 
on coordination with NAVED. L. to R., back row: Fletcher 
Smith, Industry Publicity Comm. head; J. J. Cohen, J. Ken 
Lilley, Harrisburg; William K. Hedwig, ANFA founder*; 
Wm. F. Kruse, 1946-8 pres.; for many years with B&H, now 
v.p. United World; George Cole, record 5-year treas.; began 
as a horse-and-wagon, 1-rooin school roadshowman; William 
Rogers, from Harmon Foundation to Religious Films Assoc.; 


Frank Arlinghaus was in charge of Erpi’s 
Modern Talking Picture Service (group 
name for its roadshow licensees); carried 
it forward into a new life in 1937. MTPS 
uniquely covers the sponsored field; has 4 
branches, 151 licensees, about 25,000 book- 
ings per month. 


Dr. Grace Fisher Ramsay, Curator of School 
Relations, American Museum of Natural 
History, as a young teacher took charge of 


the Museum’s lantern slide collection; in | 


1922 after pioneer film work in War I, began 

the Museum’s circulating film library 

(35mm, converted to 16mm in 1926), which 
has served the city’s schools ever since. 


*See page 11 this issue 


J. P. (Dad) Lilley, a guest ... Front, L. to R.: Alan Twy- 
man, comparatively new but with ideas; Harold Baumstone, 
earnest, experienced—Pictorial, Academic, now Post Pic- 
tures; Wilfred Knighton, exec. sec., a story in himself; E. E. 
Carter, E. H. Stevens, pres. and v.-pres., both pioneering 
Southerners; M. T. Groen, founder, “Films of the Nations” ; 
Cara Cook, (ex) secretary. Absent: B. L. Willoughby, H. O. 
Jones, 1st and 2nd presidents. : 


Charles (with pipe) Bass, pres. Bass Camera 
Co. (1910), Chicago, wrote in 1922: “Such 
outfits as the improved Universal, new Wil- 
art News camera and Artel Sport are the 
zenith of motion picture apparatus.” .. . 
1948: “Equipment nowadays is so perfected, 
a great deal of the romance is gone.” Photo 
1944 dedication of a new B&H plant. 


- 


David Smart, publisher “Esquire”, “Coronet”. 
broke new ground with Coronet Instruction- 
al Films, 1936; in its Glenview Studios in- 
itiated the use of color and of synchronized 
dialogue (instead of narrated sound) for 


classroom films. 
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One in Four 


W ITH only four newsreel camera positions 
available at the Philadelphia political 
conventions and many competitors for these 
positions, one was offered to Emerson Yorke, 
internationally known New York independent 
producer. 

The locations were awarded to CBS-TV, 
NBC, WPIX (The Daily News) and ABC. 
The last named offered its position to Emer- 
son Yorke with the idea of Mr. Yorke pro- 
viding the American Broadcasting Co. with 
a certain number of prints, the remainder to 
be syndicated to independent stations. 


British Educational 


Foundation 
THE use of films and other visual aids will 


be developed on a very large scale by the - 


new Educational Foundation for Visual Aids, 
which has recently been set up by the British 
Ministry of Education. Its function will be to 
promote the preparation, distribution, mainte- 
nance and use of visual aids as a medium of 
education. Its goal is the equipping of every 
school with a projector and other visual 
apparatus. 

The first Director of the Foundation is Dr. 
John A. Harrison, Assistant Education Officer 
for the. Surrey County Council. Dr. Harrison 
has had considerable experience in the use of 
visual aids both in schools and in the Armed 
Services. The Board of Governors includes 
Dr. W. P. Alexander, head of Gaumont British 
Instructional Films; Sir Henry French, Direc- 
tor General of British Film Products Associ- 
ation; Mr. H. D. Hughes, Chairman of the 
National Committee for Visual Education and 
Mr. J. Beddington who was Director of Films 
Division, Ministry of Information, during the 
war. 

The Foundation will be financed at first by 
means of a substantial loan from public funds, 
repayable from the income derived from sales. 
Not only will the Foundation arrange the prac- 
tical matters of forming film libraries and the 
distribution and servicing of all visual mate- 
rial, but it will facilitate the interchange of 
visual aids with the Commonwealth and for- 
eign countries and serve as an information 
center on visual education. 


OUIS LUMIERE, who with his brother 
Auguste developed the first successful pro- 
jection of motion pictures in 1895, recently 
died in his villa on the French Riviera. Their 
Cinematographe, a combination camera, 
printer, and projector was an adaptation of 
Edison’s Kinetoscope camera. The Lumiere 
brothers, after their successful achievements, 
sent cameramen all through Europe to build 
up a film library. The rate of 16 frames a 
second was established by their machine and 
lasted until the advent of sound. 


Stanley Atkinson 
Introduced 16mm 
Sound Film in Canada 


“N OW that you mention it, it is 25-years 

ago that Mr. Victor brought out the 
first 16mm camera and projector, and surely 
a lot of water has gone under the bridge 
since that time. . . . In those early days the 
16mm silent projectors were pretty feeble as 
far as illumination was concerned. I remem- 
ber a 200-watt lamp and how thrilled I was 
when the 300-watt came into being, closely 
followed by the 400 and we commenced to 
get some illumination. There was, of course, 
an improvement in the optics which also 
added to brighter screen images. . . . I believe 
it was around 1932 or possibly 1933 when Ort 
Hicks (Home Film Libraries) and I (Regina 
Photo Supply Limited, then) started to 
handle sound films; and I can assure you 
that some of the first prints we had were not 
all you’d want. 

“J remember several Westerns that had 
such noisy sound track I don’t know how we 
ever persuaded our customers to rent them. 
I do know that some of those same pictures 
were later thrown straight into the ashcan. 
We feel we’ve come a long way since that 
time to the product we are distributing today 
which includes Canadian 16mm franchises of 
RKO Radio and 20th Century-Fox. In addi- 
tion we have purchased the Canadian rights 
on quite a sizeable number of United Artists. 

“There were two or three of us in Canada 
who played along with the sound films in the 
early days, including Associated Screen News 
Ltd. of Montreal and Screen & Sound Service 
Ltd. of Toronto. The Kodascope Libraries in 
Canada was taken over by General Films Ltd. 
(our present company) in March of 1937 
and we still have on our Toronto staff a 
number of the people who came over to us 
from Screen & Sound Ltd. In fact Bill 
Redpath, our Toronto Branch Manager, is a 
member of The Picture Pioneers and identi- 
fied with the 16mm from its start.” 


Moving pictures, as an aid to education, are now being utilized in 
the National Preparatory School, in the City of Mexico, where a machine 
of the latest pattern has been installed. The pictures will illustrate 
subjects in geography, history, physics, morals, and manual training. 
Mexico is the second country to adopt the cinematograph as an educa- 


tional factor, Germany having been the 


first. 


'—The Moving Picture World, 
May 16, 1908 
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AN IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


ield 
ducation f 
io-visual e 

ean an extensive library © 
16mm school films!!! 


MORE THAN 150 FILMS 


RKO’s initial educational releases for class- 
rooms and auditorium use cover a wide 
range of material selected with care from 
among many hundreds of films and made 
available for release in keeping with present- 
day school and curriculum requirements. 
All of these films meet the high standards 
of production quality demanded by a major 
motion picture company;—all are being re- 
leased in the belief that their use will en- 
large the boundaries of experience on the 
part of the student and provide the instruc- 
tor with a vast new source of teaching ma- 
terial. 

Two classes of subjects are being made 
available. The first consists of two-reel sub- 
jects containing actual documentation of 
various facets of the American scene and 
the American Way of Life and subjects from 
outside the United States which are closely 
related to the life of every American citi- 
zen. The second group is made up of more 
than 100 films on sports, which touch on all 
phases of athletics—and feature many fa- 
mous world champions. 


NOW AVAILABLE TO YOU 


These valuable teaching aids are avail- 
able to educational film libraries under 
three year license agreement, with a liberal 
three year extension policy, directly from 
RKO RADIO PICTURES, or through au- 
thorized visual education dealers. 

Visual Education Dealers wishing infor- 
mation about how to become an authorized 
RKO RADIO PICTURES educational film 
distributor should write directly to RKO 
RADIO PICTURES for information. 


FREE! 
for your FREE copy 
of this attractive, 


informative educa- 
tional film brochure. 


RKO RADIO PICTURES, 
16mm Educational Division, (E) 
1270 Ave. of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Films for the CHURCH 


Michela Robbins, a New York newspaper woman, spent several months review- 


ing church films and interviewing the producers and directors in preparing 


ORE than one million people lined up 
last year to catch films that celebrated 
the wonders of nature and their relation to 
God. Thousands of youngsters gulped down 
their breakfasts of a Saturday morning to get 
to church early. Churches were billing Movies 
Tonight above sermon and pastor, and playing 
to full houses. If at one time motion pictures 
were censured by Papal encyclicals and Prot- 
estant blue laws, the church today has revised 
its attitude and is looking to this mass medium 
as a new and powerful form of education and 
evangelism. 

The wartime impetus to the production of 
16-mm films extended to religious productions. 
The possibilities of increased attendance and 
influence for the church were tremendous; the 
films turned out were heterogeneous, unequal 
in concept and treatment, ranging from mis- 
sionary training films (how to build a lean-to 
in the jungle, how to approach a tribal chief) 
and pictures urging more active participation 
in church affairs (AND NOW I SEE, Luth- 
eran) to pictures that attempted to deal with 
the moral and metaphysical questions raised 
by the atom bomb (WAY OF PEACE, Wart- 
burg Press; GOD OF THE ATOM, Moody). 
The majority were dramatizations on a higher 
or lower technical level of Bible stories, mis- 
sionary conscience-tweakers, and biographies 
of religious personalities. With one or two 
exceptions these frankly evangelistic films 
have had neither the propaganda power nor 
the emotional appeal of religious pictures pro- 
duced for the commercial market, such as 
THE SONG OF BERNADETTE or even 
GOING MY WAY. The potentialities for the 
church in terms of indoctrination, education, 
and moral and spiritual guidance have yet to 
be realized. 

It is perhaps unexpected that the Moody 
Bible Institute, which is supported by the 
fundamentalist, so-called “conservative” Prot- 
estant churches, is the organization that today 
makes most use of advanced techniques and 
propaganda devices in film making. Moody 
has produced three pictures and is working 
on a fourth, all of them evangelistic. “But,” 
says director Irwin Moon, “if I were to go into 
an Army group or a high school auditorium 
and say, ‘O my brethren, come unto Jesus. . .” 
they would throw pop bottles at me.” It is 
to avoid the pop bottles that Moon states his 
fundamentalist sermons in concepts, images, 
and language familiar to his audience and in 
a field with perhaps the greatest general ap- 
peal today, popular science. 

GOD OF CREATION, for example, makes 
use of lapsed-time photography, telescopic and 
microscopic\camera, special effects, and anima- 
tion to present what is essentially an illus- 
trated lecture in color, beautifully done and 
fascinating to the layman, at the highest level 
of popularized science. “Consider the lilies of 
the field,” says the Bible. The picture does so 
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this article, which is reprinted from THE HOLLYWOOD QUARTERLY 


Michela Robbins 


with lapsed-time photography that shows roses, 
lilies, poppies, azaleas springing up, jerking 
violently with the force of their growth. The 
buds pop open, develop, and die-in a few 
seconds. “O Lord, how manifold are Thy 
works: in wisdom has Thou made all,” ex- 
claims Moon, andthe film observes the minus- 
cule paramecium, “an organism so tiny,,that 
millions may exist in a drop of water, ‘yet 
which could clog all known space within five 
years, were its reproduction unhampered. 
Through the 100-inch telescopic camera at 
Mount Wilson we see movies of the heavens. 
With animation and special effects Moon in- 
dicates in easily assimilable terms the enor- 
mousness of known space, in which our solar 
system is but one of a hundred million similar 
universes, the nearest neighboring star of 
which is four and three-tenths light years from 
our sun. 


GOD OF CREATION has been shown to 
more than one million people in the past year 
by the Moody Institute, which charges nothing 
for the showing and sends its own projection- 
ists around to churches, schools, colleges, 
wherever people will see it. 


The haunting realization of ultimate power- 
lessness in an inscrutable world, usually the 
motivating force of religions in every society, 
has been enormously intensified since the 
happenings at Hiroshima and Bikini. It was to 
be expected that the churches would be con- 
cerned with the far-reaching social and per- 
sonal implications of the atom bomb. Both 
Moody’s GOD OF THE ATOM and the. Wart- 
burg Press’s WAY OF PEACE deal with them 
in film, and it is interesting to note that, al- 
though their techniques and their approaches 
are different, they both arrive at the necessity 
of gaining spiritual security by somehow 
identifying oneself with the Eternal. 

WAY OF PEACE is more interesting from 
a technical point of view. Blanding Sloan and 
Wah Ming Chang did the picture in color with 
three-dimensional model sets and animated 
puppets. The film opens with a shot of the 
earth among the heavens, goes from there to 
the good things upon the earth, the fields and 
the forest, men tending their herds and their 
harvests. But man built a wall between himself 
and God, says the narrator (Lew Ayres), as 
the film creates a continuing effect of a wall 
built higher and higher, throwing the figures 
of men into shadow. From behind the wall 
men push a tremendous rocket-like atom bomb. 
They set it off, and in a really imaginative 
sequence the earth is smashed by a series of 
violent explosions. The camera moves back 
to encompass the entire globe burning and 
smoking, and gradually the earth is consumed 
before our eyes until finally, in the last scene, 
we see the heavens, as at first, but with a space 
where the earth once was. Break down the 
wall between you and God, for only in per- 
sonal redemption is there a defense against 


the atom bomb, says the narrator. 

The slickest, most professional religious 
picture thus far made was commissioned by 
the Protestant Film Commission, which is 2 
liaison organization for fifteen denominations. 
PFC is impressed with the necessity of turning 
out pictures that will compare, technically at 
any rate, with the Hollywood product, and it 
is prepared to hire professional Hollywood 
talent to achieve this. BEYOND OUR OWN* 
(Jack Chertok, producer; Sammy Lee, di- 
rector) is a smooth, fast-moving dramatic film 
which successfully integrates individual human 
problems into its sermon. The story is about 
two young brothers, the lawyer brilliant, flashy, 
ambitious, the doctor serious, quiet, idealistic. 
The physician, leaving his position in a hos- 
pital and a promising career, goes to China as 
a missionary doctor in order better to help 
others. The lawyer gets a position with a good 
firm, marries, works hard for success (the 
symbol: a hundred-thousand-dollar litigation 
between oil interests). When his son is killed 
in an accident, the lawyer loses all interest in 
life. He does not have faith in God to sustain 
him, the film explains. He goes to China, 
where he finds his brother happy in his work, 
helps evacuate Chinese children from a hos- 
pital during a bombardment, sees a Chinese 
friend die serene in his faith in Christ, and 
himself finds the faith. He returns home to 
his own missionary church activities and benev- 
olent works. Lose yourself in Christ if you will 
find yourself, says the film. 


If the China portrayed in this picture is 
cleaner and happier than the one we read 
about in the newspapers, if the gurls booming 
are anonymous, remote from the implications 
of the present civil war in China, it is because 
BEYOND OUR OWN makes no attempt to 
touch economic and political questions except 
incidentally. The only religious picture this 
reviewer saw which actually relates personal 
Christian ethics to the immediate realities of 
the world is a documentary commissioned by 
the American Missionary Association of the 
Congregational Christian Church (THE 
COLOR OF MAN). This is the church that 
set up schools for Negroes in the South before 
the Civil War, at a time when educating slaves 
was considered subversive practice indeed. 
This kind of courageous, fighting Christianity 
is apparent in the picture itself. God created 
all men equal, says this film; the caste of color 
based upon prejudice, ignorance, and fear 
must be removed from the whole of our 
American life, strengthening its unity. The 
film opens with two soldiers, one Negro, one 
white. Is there any real difference between 
them, is one inferior? asks the narrator. We 
cannot answer that question, he declares, 
without going into the background of the 
Negro. And the camera shows us that back- 
ground, unsentimentally and yet with a stark 
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beauty that reminds one of Margaret Bourke- 
White’s photographs of the South. People 
forced to work land that does not belong to 
them, forced to live in broken-down shacks 
that do not belong to them, forced to go to 
schools as inadequate in roofing as they are 
in teaching equipment. And not just the deep 
South. We see the northern city slums as well, 
the crowded apartment houses and dark alley- 
ways. This is not the whole picture, however. 
The Congregationalist churches have set up 
schools and colleges with interracial faculties 
in the heart of the South, and we see earnest 
young men and women studying, trying to 
better themselves and their people, working 
as teachers and doctors. Education has im- 
proved the health-destroying diet of the Negro, 
says the narrator, but it is not enough to know 
what to eat; you must have money to buy milk 
and eggs and butter. What are the problems of 
the Negro? Education, jobs, the right to vote, 
discrimination (a Negro soldier walks past a 
sign in a railroad station reading “white bag- 
gage only”). The picture closes on a young 
colored Boy Scout pledging allegiance to the 
flag. But is this one nation, indivisible? asks 
the film, and answers that a true application 
of Christian principles must make it so. 


THE COLOR OF MAN was made by Mr. 
and Mrs. Paul Couilliard. It has the strength, 
the realism, and the moving simplicity of a 
first-class documentary and is a fine example 
of what the churches could do in this field. 

By far the dominant producer in the relig- 
ious field is Cathedral Films, a private or- 
ganization run by an ordained minister, the 
Rev. James Friedrich, which makes and dis- 
tributes its own pictures and also turns out 
films on assignment. Cathedral has produced 
twenty-two films, sixteen of them Biblical 
dramas directed primarily at Sunday School 
audiences. Since these pictures are prepared 
for some thirty denominations including the 
Catholic distributor, Loyola Films (somewhat 
revised versions), and Jewish congregations 
(Old Testament stories, primarily), Cathedral 
must be extremely careful about differences 
in theological interpretation. 


JAIRUS’ DAUGHTER is fairly typical of 
Cathedral’s pictures. Deborah, the daughter of 
a rabbi, goes to the seashore every day to 
hear the new Messiah preach. Her father has 
orders to spy upon Jesus and to discredit Him 
if possible. But when Deborah falls ill and 
the Jewish doctor cannot help her, Jairus 
pleads with Jesus to save her. Jesus stops to 
heal Lydia, and by the time He gets to Jairus’ 
house Deborah is dead. But Jesus casts out 


AMOS, the Old Testament story of the 
shepherd of Tekoe, is a Cathedral Films 
production. 
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the professional mourners and by praying for 
Deborah brings her back to life. 


This picture follows the Biblical episode 
closely. Others add or delete scenes for dra- 
matic purposes, and in some, like AMOS, the 
story line is created whole. Like all the films, 
JAIRUS is slow-moving and overweighted with 
dialogue; exposition is substituted almost en- 
tirely for action; the dialogue is a sort of 
quasi-Biblical language that in no way reflects 
the beauty of the original. Some of these faults 
undoubtedly are the result of a shoestring 
budget (a two-reel picture is shot in two days; 
a three-reeler in three or four days). There 
is little opportunity for any real direction or 


rehearsing, and director John Coyle does a ' 


good deal of shooting from the cuff. 


Two peoples recognize the same symbol in 

BEYOND OUR OWN, a Protestant Film 

Commission production, released through 
Religious Film Association. 


Despite the difficulties, some of the Bible 
stories show an occasional flash of dramatic 
power and here and there photography which 
not only is artistic pictorially but which devel- 
ops the action and feeling and gives a genuine 
Biblical quality to the films. One scene that 
comes to mind is within Jairus’ house, where 
the professional mourners sit in their loose 
black robes like harpies, the stylized posturings 
of their bodies and arms giving the scene a 
real Hebraic folk quality. This effect is spoiled 
almost immediately when Jesus sends the 
women out, and they register rage and scorn 
in high school pageant pantomime. 


The kind of thing that could be done within 
the scope of Biblical drama actually was done 
by Friedrich in 1939 in a full-length feature 
called THE GREAT COMMANDMENT (Irv- 
ing Pichel, director; Dana Burnet, writer), 
a drama of Biblical times done with simplicity 
and power. The acting is very good, including 
one performance as fine as anything ever done 
on the American screen (Maurice Moskovitz 
as the Scribe). The story is set in the Kingdom 
of Judea under the Roman tyrant and tells of 
two brothers, both Zealots, members of the 
underground, and of the conflict between them 
over the best way to revolt. (There is a 
parallel conflict over a girl.) One brother 
(John Beal) goes to find the Messiah who 
will lead all the Zealots in a revolt. He finds 
Jesus Christ, who tells him to have mercy 
upon his enemies, for those who live by the 
sword perish by the sword. He returns to call 
off the revolution and finds his brother killed 
by a Roman: (Albert Dekker), but, inspired 
with Christ’s teachings, he defies his people 
and forgives the Roman and they go off to- 
gether to spread the Gospel. - 


Please “Remember to say you saw it in FILM NEWS” 


The question of the content of religious 
pictures, of course, can in no way be separated 
from the doctrine of the church as a whole. 
The Bible is filled with material that is vital, 
dramatic, and immediately applicable to the 
basic problems of human existence and moral- 
ity. The ways in which that material is pre- 
sented in film may vary widely. In THE 
GREAT COMMANDMENT, for example, 
Jew and Gentile alike are shown mocking 
Jesus, and Jew and Gentile alike are shown 
following his teachings; another Cathedral 
film, JOURNEY INTO FAITH, the story of 
the Crucifixion, does not make this point, and 
as a result is open to the criticism of anti- 
Semitism, as Friedrich himself is frank to 
admit. ESTHER, Cathedral’s latest, certainly 
is an episode that could have pointed a sharp 
lesson against religious persecution, even at 
(perhaps we should say especially at) a 
child’s level of understanding. However, 
ESTHER fails to give real moral or spiritual 
guidance and is the weaker dramatically be- 
cause of that. 


According to soviologists, the devout observ- 
ances, the musical and ceremonial aspects of 
religion, yield a fundamentally recreational 
satisfaction. In this respect the use of motion 
pictures can increase the influence of the 
church simply by increasing attendance. And 
it does. It has. One church estimated that 
attendance increased four times since it 
started showing films. The possibilities are 
enormous. There are 16,000 commercial thea- 
ters in this country; there are ‘254,000 
churches. There are some 10,500,000 theater 
seats; there are 50,000,000 church seats. De- 
spite bottlenecks in film distribution and 
availability of projection equipment, it is 
conservatively estimated that 15,000 churches 
now show films regularly to more than 4,000,000 
people, and there are 10,000 church applica- 
tions for new projection machines on manu- 
facturers’ waiting lists. 

But quantity is not enough. Religion always 
has been a means by which people sought 
spiritual serenity amid the confusions and 
dangers of their daily life. What constituted 
serenity differed, of course, with each society, 
sometimes with each community. Today, the 
confusions and dangers, the perplexities and 
problems, and the feeling of helplessness are 
constantly being intensified. How successful 
the church will be in increasing its influence 
in the future will depend much on how far 
the churches, through their films and other- 
wise, are willing to come to grips with the 
burdening problems and anxieties of our times. 


John the Baptist before King Herod—From 

MY BELOVED SON, produced by Founda- 

tion Films (California), a rising new com- 
pany. . 
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The First Quarter Century 
of Victor Animatograph 


Alexander F. Victor, one of the world’s most 
brilliant cinema engineers. 


THE many inventions credited to Alexander 

F. Victor are matters of record in the 
patent offices of the world and make an im- 
pressive record of scientific and mechanical 
achievement. They alone, however, do not 
begin to tell the story of this Swedish small 
town boy (born in Bollnas, June 20, 1878) 
who, before he was twenty, was mystifying 
Indian potentates and maharajas with magic 
tricks of his own devising. 

Because his father was an army officer, 
young Victor lived in many places. His school- 
ing was thus much interrupted. In Nassjo, at 
the age of 12, he was fortunate in having as 
his physics teacher, Solomon Andree, who later 
attempted the first trip to the North Pole in 
a dirigible balloon and was lost in the Arctic. 
Andree was not only a capable physicist but 
had the imagination required to inspire 
others, and Alexander Victor found himself 
in a new world. From an indifferent scholar 
he suddenly emerged a prize winner—in 
physics, at least. 

In 1894, at the age of 16, he saw his first 
magician and discovered in himself a latent 
ability for invention, in devising and perfect- 
ing mechanical mystification. He managed to 
induce “The Great Stephanio” to employ him 
as an assistant . . . and it was with Stephanio 
in Paris the following year that Victor saw 
his first motion picture. Enchanted with this 
new and wonderful development in optics he 
at once bought a machine from Lumiere 
Freres, along with some spools of film. These 
films were made, incorporated into the Ste- 
phanio presentation and when Stephanio short- 
ly thereafter died, in Cairo, were largely re- 
sponsible for Victor’s being able to carry on 
alone. From Far East and Indian princes and 
rulers Mr. Victor received over 40 commands 
for performances; apparently thus introduced 
motion pictures to them. 


For two years he appeared in almost all 
the leading European Music Halls, was then 
persuaded by Tony Pastor (then manager of 
the Fourteenth St. Theatre in New York) to 
come to the U.S.A., in 1900. 
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During his first years here, Mr. Victor was 
interested in a number of theatrical enter- 
prises, wrote and produced two plays with 
fair success, conducted his magic perform- 
ances. In 1908 this phase of his career came 
to an end when he lost all his magical para- 
phernalia in a fire in Toledo, and was forced 
to disband his company of 20 persons. It 
was while deciding whether to rebuild his 
apparatus that he met Robinson Searle, former 
world champion bycycle rider who was then 
Eastern manager for the White Lily Manu- 
facturing Co. of Davenport, Iowa, makers of 
washing machines. 


His imagination intrigued by this new labor- 
saving device, Victor proceeded to invent the 
first electric washing machine and thus be- 
came associated with the White Lily Co. His 
interest in pictures continued, however, and 
at the same time as his washing machine ex- 
periments, he invented an amateur motion pic- 
ture camera and projector. The design was 
ingenious and received wide press publicity, 
as result of which a greup of men in Daven- 
port, Iowa, invited Victor to come to that city 
and start a factory for the new product. This 
was the Animatograph, from which the present 
company derives its name; and thus began 
Victor’s long association with Samuel G. Rose, 
who has been continuously associated with the 
Corporation since it was formed in 1910 and 
has been its president since Mr. Victor's retire- 
ment in 1947. 


Approached for the story of his con- 
tribution to the 16mm industry, the 
founder of the Victor Animatograph Corp. 
furnished FILM NEWS with the follow- 
ing: 


- Mr. Victor’s Story 


“Almost every writer of motion picture his- 
tory has, of late years, had his own and dif- 
fering version of how 16mm motion pictures 
came into existence. It is my privilege on this, 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of 16mm, to give 
the facts of how this standard of film came 
about. 


“In 1923 I designed and placed on the 
market the world’s first 16mm projectors and 
cameras. The Eastman Kodak Company made 
the world’s first 16mm film. Of almost greater 
importance, however, is that in 1918 I pro- 
posed, at a meeting of the Society of Motion 
Pictures Engineers held at Rochester, N. Y., 
the creation of a new and separate standard 
for motion pictures used outside the theatre, 
or in what is usually called—the non-theatrical 
field. 

Up to that year many attempts had been 
made by manufacturers to introduce motion 
pictures of various film widths smaller than 
the theatre width standard of 35mm. The rea- 
son why they were made smaller was chiefly 
to save in raw material. There was in all these 
attempts, one mistaken viewpoint—each manu- 
facturer believing that he could monopolize 
the film supply. The films were, therefore, 
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The Victor Cine-Pr 


Shows Your Pictures on the 
with Truly Professional Pere 
The Image is Rock-Steady, 
erless and Brilliant. 


Place the Victor Cine-Projector on a stand or ‘You will be proud ¢: 
table about fifteen feet from the wall. Intwomin- screen are the pictus: 
the origi 


to any convenient lamp socket and turn on the 
current. 


‘Then everything is in readiness to show your 
family and your friends the pictures you have 
taken with the Victor Cine-Camera. 

The Victor Cine-Camera and Victer( 
and optical perfection and to equal 
VICTOR ANIMATO 
Fer Sabe Devonport by Poul 
Fer by Carleen Brothers 


deliberately made non-interchangeable with 
the products of competing manufacturers. 


Horace Owen Jones is a 16-year company of- 
ficer . . . was made vice-pres. in charge of 
Eastern Sales two years ago when Curtiss- 
Wright entered the Victor picture. A true 
veteran—of three wars, and of 16mm (1926) 
—“H.O.” received ANFA’s First Award for 
public and industry service. 
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new reversible 16 Millimeter film 

Pictures at a New Low Cost that Everyone Can 
Cost and Low Film Expense Renders Motion 
as Inexpensive as Taking Ordinary Lifeless Stills 
fandy wil soon become If Interested in make mation pictures the, games, 
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Business, the Victor Cine-Camera is used in various way? 

‘Ths subject will be disrussed in detail if you are interested. 
years of age can make perfect motion pictures of 

with the Victor Cine-Camere 


16 MILLIMETER DAYLIGHT LOADING FILM IS USED 
Ne is required. The film 4 
and is quickly Te is developed and reversed-to 8 positive—no printing of negative 


i+ to positive—no duplication of experse—results invanably unis 
form and satisfactory. Any number of duplicates can be made. 


Alexander F. Victor, founder of what is now the world’s 
largest exclusively 16mm equipment manufacturing com- 
pany, tells FILM NEWS the story in his own words. 


Dreg 
For sale in Rock Leland by Robert Hunter, Schlegel Drug Story 


Lincoln V. Burrows, vice-pres. and general 

sales manager, was with Eastman Kodak for 

seven years ... As Chief of the Photographic 

Section of the War Production Board he co- 

ordinated British with U. S. wartime produc- 
tion for the Government. 


“In 1918 I arrived at two conclusions. The 
first: that as long as 35mm film was offered 
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to the non-theatrical user, there would never 
be an industry. This, because no insurance 
company would write insurance on any build- 
ing in which this film was used, due to its 
high inflammability, unless fire-proof booths 
were installed. The second conclusion was 
that no individual manufacturer had the neces- 
sary finances to produce a sufficient supply 
of films if using an arbitrary and individual 
style of film. 

“I proposed that a separate standard be 
adopted for amateurs, schools and industries. 
With this in mind I presented a paper at a 
meeting of the Society of Motion Picture En- 
gineers in Rochester in 1918, entitled “The 
Portable Projector, Its Present Status and 
Needs” in which I advocated the standardiza- 
tion of a non-theatrical film and apparatus, 
so differing from the theatrical standard that 
interchangeability with theatrical 35mm film 
was impossible, and that all such film be made 
from non-combustible material instead of nitro- 
cellulose. The new film was 28mm in width 
and became known as “the safety standard” 
to distinguish it from the so-called “theatre 
standard.” 

“During the struggle to introduce the safety 
standard I was supported by two staunch 
friends; the Eastman Kodak Company, and 
Willard B. Cook of the Pathescope Company 
of America. Had it not been for these two I 
do not think the safety standard could have 
become adopted. As it turned out, the East- 
man Kodak Company offered to manufacture 
the new type of film, spending a great deal 
of money installing the necessary equipment 
and, in 1923, perfected the Reversal Process 
for motion picture film. Although this process 
was not new, having been employed in color 
photography, its application to motion picture 
was a great innovation. 

“When the Eastman Company brought this 
process to my attention I became very much 
interested. Here, it seemed, was the true solu- 
tion to the problem of a safe standardized film 
for non-theatrical use, and especially since it 
lent itself to amateur photography where the 
user himself made his own “movies”. I reasoned 
that if enough people bought cameras and 
projectors for the purpose of making their 
own pictures, it would follow that a field 
would be opened for commercial films made 
for the projectors or copied from existing 
theatrical material. 

“Tt was decided that the new film should 
be made 16mm in width, which was a milli- 
meter and a half less than a split thirty-five, 
and with film channels made to a 16mm dimen- 
sion it would prevent the use of split theatre 
film. With these preliminaries out of the way 
and the assurance by the Eastman Company 
that it would make the new film and process 
it for amateurs, I immediately began the work 


of designing a 16mm camera and projector.- 


At this time my company’s finances were at 
low ebb as a result of World War I but, on 
the promise the film would be available, I 
speeded production of tools and dies for the 
new apparatus to the utmost. 


Samuel Rose, made president in 1947 upon 
Mr. Victor’s retirement, has guided the com- 
pany’s destiny since its inception in 1910. 


“By August 1923 we were in production. 
The world’s first printed announcement of the 
Victor Cine Camera and Projector and the 
new Eastman film was made in the form of 
full page advertisements in the two leading 
Davenport, Iowa, newspapers on August 12, 
1923. That day I definitely relinquished all 
interest in the 28mm standard and have since 
that time advocated and devoted my company’s 
energies to the 16mm width. 

“Although I had the good fortune to be the 
first to design and manufacture 16mm cameras 
and projectors, it does not mean I am entirely 
responsible for its success and growth. To 
Eastman Kodak Company belongs a major 
share of the honors. The first few years of 
16mm were far from rosy. There was a period 
when the Eastman responsibility of supplying 
and processing the film was a liability to that 


corporation. It never faltered in its self-as- 


sumed responsibility. We owe much to this 
company for the present high standard of 
quality and the world-wide service it has given. 
Last, but not least, a tribute must be paid to 
my highly-respected competitors, Bell and 
Howell of Chicago, who introduced the first 
spring-driven 16mm camera, doing away with 
the tripod—a very important item in the suc- 
cess of 16mm and, in addition, with a great 
deal of courage, invested heavily in a nation- 
wide advertising campaign introducing the 
product, from which all of us in this field have 
benefited. 

“Since that time there have been im- 
provements and refinements in the design and 
construction of 16mm equipment and there 
will be further improvements in the days to 
come. Today 16mm has beccome one of the 
great industries. Almost daily new uses and 
applications are found for the 16mm camera 
and projector. It is our sincere hope that 
America will benefit from the work we in the 
industry have achieved in the past, the experi- 
ments being carried on today, the discoveries 
and inventions that still lie in the future.” 


Alexander F. Victor 
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An Era Passes 


TS recently announced sale of Burton 
Holmes Film Laboratories (Chicago) and 
its change of name to Crescent Film Labora- 
tories Inc., marks the passing of an era. 

It was an era that began with lantern slides 
and with energetic young men like Burton 
Holmes and his projectionist, Oscar Depue, 
who launched individualistic enterprises on 
virgin soil. While Holmes, the man of person- 
ality, built up a tremendous lecture following, 
ingenious and inventive Oscar Depue early be- 
came interested in the novel motion picture. 
In Paris he bought a Gaumont 60mm camera 
and, accompanying Holmes on his first trip 
around the world in 1909, not only shot foot. 
age but made printers and processed film un- 
der primitive conditions. 

For several subsequent years he personally 
continued to build the necessary equipment 
for Holmes “travelogues.” (This word, inci- 
dentally, Holmes coined). It was around 1915, 
when Paramount Theaters were releasing a 
Holmes’ subject weekly (an arrangement 
which continued for 6-years) that Holmes and 
Depue began equipping a laboratory for han- 
dling their own pictures, along with general 
service. 

Oscar Depue’s son Burton, named for the 
illustrious Holmes, took charge of the lab and 
its industrial department about 1926 and 
Depue Sr. devoted himself thereafter to the 
manufacture of printers in another part of the 
same building. The machine shop also sold 
out when the laboratory changed hands. Oscar 
Depue has retired after his “first fifty years 
of motion picture work” for a rest in Cali- 
fornia; Burton Depue’s plans and those for 
Burton Holmes Films Inc. are not yet an- 
nounced. 


The old-new laboratories’ new president, 


Ellis Smith, has been Assistant to president 
Allen B. Freedman of DeLuxe Labs., N.Y.C., 
since returning as a Lt.-Col. from the Army 
in March 1946. He will operate Crescent from 
New York, as a subsidiary of DeLuxe, in it- 
self a subsidiary of 20th Century-Fox. Exten- 
sive alteration and modernization programs 
for the old Burton Holmes Film Laboratory 
building on Ashland Ave., Chicago, are under 
way, to transform it to the most modern lab. 
between the east and west coasts for handling 
35 and 16mm negative and positive, black 
and white; and for printing 16mm Koda- 
chrome. 


TECHNICAL TALK 


The “Sound King” Returns 


(COMPLETELY re-styled and re-designed the 

SOUND KING projector will be on ex- 
hibit at Booth 81 of the NAVED Trade Show. 
It was at this same event last year that the 
SOUND KING made its debut but since then 
the original manufacturers, Empire Projector 
Corp. of N. Y. C., have sold out to The Con- 
necticut Telephone & Electric Division of 
Great American Industries Inc. 

The new SOUND KING is designed for 
both sound and silent operation; will accom- 
modate reels up to 2,000 feet; has a power 
re-wind; will be equipped with an F 1.6 coated 
lens, an 8” Alnico Magnet, dynamic type 
speaker for high fidelity sound reproduction. 
Combined weight of speaker and projector is 
about 38 lbs. and it is understood it will be 
popularly priced. 

A famous name in precision engineering, 
the Connecticut company has an international 
reputation in the field of communications as 
designers and manufacturers of high quality 
products used in the telephone industry. Its 
president is Mr. R. T. Dunlap. Vice-president 
Mr. R. L. Corey is in charge of the Meriden 
plant where the SOUND KING will be manu- 
factured. Mr. H. S. Walker is Sales Manager. 


En-Hance-Ments 
FLASHES due to printer light changes, 


splice marks in release prints, and the 
heave on the screen due to these splices going 
through the printer gate, have always been 
very distracting. The elimination of these 
three most objectionable features in 16mm 
showmanship, is a refinement that has been 
incorporated for several years in the pictures 
made by Paul Hance Productions, Inc. 

Only recently however has the company de- 
cided to offer this service to other producers. 
The recent art film FRENCH TAPESTRIES, 
produced by Erica Anderson for Falcon Films, 
Inc., is one of the first outside productions to 
carry this feature. 

Mr. Paul Hance, originator of many 16mm 
innovations, including the application of the 
now universal system of A and B roll printing, 
told FILM NEWS that the many compliments 
the company had received on this method of 
splicing had prompted the decision to expand 
its facilities for this kind of work and make 
the service available to the general public. 


by C. MORGAN JONES 


NATCO Inc., Chicago, informs us that, on 
August 1, the price on their new 3030 l6mm 
sound projector will be raised from $289.50 to 
$298.50 This is the model in particular demand 
by roadshow operators and other professional 
projectionists requiring easily portable but 
“can take it” machines. Weight of the projec- 
tor and speaker together, enclosed in one 
case, is 37 lbs. . . . A complete line of 
NATCO accessories for use with 16mm projec- 
tor equipment is now available at all author- 
ized NATCO dealers. Among these accessories 
are booster amplifiers, single and dual speed 
turntables, projection lenses, mixer boxes (2 
and 3-way), voltage boosters, reels, screens, 
etc. 


DA-LITE SCREEN Co. Inc. of Chicago in- 
vites visitors to the NAVED Convention to 
save Monday night, August 9 for its Forum 
on “How to Sell Projection Screens”, Crystal 
Ballroom, Sherman Hotel, 8:00 p.m. 


DEVRY Corporation reports more than grat- 
ifying business with the “Bantam” and that 
there is a markedly increased demand for 
lightweight equipment for the individual 
classroom. 


KOLOGRAPH CORP.’s Sales Manager, 
Don B. Olliver, informs us in a recent com- 
munication: “At the moment we are busily 
occupied in arranging greatly increased pro- 
duction schedules. . . We did not expect this 
avalanche of orders from practically every 
country on the globe.” . 


RADIANT MANUFACTURING Corp.’s 
Adolph Wertheim has come up with another 
original service idea: a Business Clinic for 
“individual, confidential counsel especially 
planned for the benefit and interest of Radi- 
ant’s visual education dealer organization, in 
cooperation with members of the staff of the 
Northwestern University School of Commerce.” 
To be held during the NAVED Convention,‘ 
Aug. 8, 9, 10, 11, staff members of the School 
of Commerce, assisting Associate Professors 
Ira D. Anderson and William F. Brown, will 
offer without charge analysis of and advice on 
business problems. 


(Continued from page 9) 
for 14 years with the Radio Corporation of 
America, during which he supervised the de- 
velopment of 16mm sound, he was with Gen- 
eral Electric Company,and Marconi.He is now 
professionally engaged on his own, with offices 
on 5th Avenue, New York City, as a consulting 
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Dr. Alfred N. Goldsmith 


engineer: primarily for radio, television and 
motion pictures. .. . Unique as the only man 
who has been president of both the Society of 
Motion Picture Engineers and of the Institute 
of Radio Engineers, he constitutes in himself 
an important link between radio and films, 
which gives him a key position in television. 


Among his achievements in this latest area of 
communications is the development of video 
color. . . . Holder of several degrees (the first, 
from Columbia University), he is, among 
numerous positions of honor, Editor of The 
Proceedings of the Institute of Radio Engi- 


neers, 
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The former Beaux Art (school of design) 
is now five floors of sound on wheels. 


REEVES Sound Studios Inc., founded in 
1930 by Hazard E. Reeves, an enterprising 
and skillful Georgia Tech. engineer, is one 
of the pioneers of electrically recorded phono- 
graph discs and motion picture recording. Of 
the many studios which sprang up to do the 
early work of sounding, it is one of the few 
if not the only remaining “independent”; is 
generally conceded to be the leading service 
studio of its type in the eastern part of the 
US. 

Originally located at 1600 Broadway, N.Y.C., 
Reeves during the war years recorded the 
“Weekly Digest” of the Army Air Forces; all 
types of Navy motion pictures; a series got 
out in Chinese by the Dept. of State for 
China; films for the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs and, in 29 languages, the Office of 
War Information; training subjects for the 
Dept. of Education; agricultural films for the 
Dept. of Agriculture. In 1945 Reeves pur- 
chased and expanded into its present quarters, 
the Beaux Arts Building at 304 E. 44th St., 
N.Y.C. 

Planned and built by a group of architects 
as a school of design, the Beaux Arts was a 
good background on which to go to work but 
the fact that it is now so suited to its purpose 
—soundproofed and air-conditioned through- 
out, with floating walls and ceilings, efficiently 
laid out and beautifully decorated—is due to 
Reeves, not initial, planning. 


Any organization is known by the companies 
it keeps. This wall file of clientele name- 
plates is a film and radio “who’s who.” 


Please “Remember to say you saw it in FILM NEWS” 


Design For Sound — 


From Disc Recording to Television 


It is characteristic of both Hazard Reeves 
and his able Executive-Vice-President Chester 
L. Stewart that the old 1932 Reeves box re- 
corder, through which have passed some 50- 
million feet of film, was brought along to 
these new quarters and there established as 
its heart. Rebuilt, it is stil] doing as good work 
as some of its more expensive and recently 
dated counterparts. “Some day we'll have to 
put it out to pasture in a glass case, I guess, 
but when that happens we'll all feel something 
is missing from Reeves,” is how Chet Stewart 
expressed it for FILM NEWS. Meanwhile it 
not only provides an active link between the 
good old and the good new, but represents 
the personal approach which, equally with the 
quality of its work, is characteristic of this 
studio. The note of the personal is further 
struck by the fact that all key employees are 
“oldtimers” and that everyone on the staff, by 
way of meetings and other methods of sharing 
in general activities, is made to feel a responsi- 
ble member of the organization. 

Ultra-modern, from its attractive color 
scheme and decor to its location practically 
next door to what will one day be the head- 
quarters of the United Nations, Reeves’ gallery 
of recordings includes a diversity of films 
ranging from the minute movie to the major 
theatrical release. Its array of the latest in 
equipment provides an education in this type 
of work for the visitor and is an eye-opener 
to such as take sound-on-film for granted, un- 
aware of and therefore unappreciative of its 
complexity. Together with specially designed 
and engineered portable equipment for loca- 
tion work, its working installations represent 
an investment of over three-quarter million 
dollars, plus an impossible to compute number 
of brain-hours of planning, research and devel- 
opment in the past and continuously. 


Hazard E. Reeves, president and founder of 
Reeves Sound Studios, an oldtimer with 
new-time ideas. 


WPIX, “Daily News” television (Channel 

11), uses Reeves facilities for “Exploring 

the United Nations”, international goodwill 
series. 


To begin with, Reeves studios have both 
Western Electric and RCA Photophone instal- 
lations. Available are the latest Western Elec- 
tric 200-mil push-pull system as well as the 
standard variable area and variable density 
recording systems; its own designed and built 
16mm recorder; plus a complete new disc re- 
cording and re-recording facility for the radio 
and phonograph industries. Everything in the 
place is on wheels. 

Additionally, Reeves is now a complete 
plant where motion pictures can be produced 
and shown as well as recorded. Its large shoot- 
ing stage is about 70x50 feet. Adjacent are 
five dressing rooms, a makeup room, camera 
man’s dark room, director’s office, and car- 
penter shop, ensuite. Its band stage is 83x50; 
its recording theater, about 40x25. It also has 
three “work horses”—small stages for news- 
reels, industrials, television. 


Chester L. Stewart, formerly of Harvard 
Film Foundation, has been with Reeves since 
1939, is executive vice-president. 
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Fr EMSTRIPS as a medium for the promo- 
tion of international understanding con- 
tinue to gain significance in fields of visual 
education. The trend in most countries today 
is to disseminate, by the most vivid and ex- 
peditious means possible, the story of a par- 
ticular people—national struggles and accom- 
plishments, the work and life of average citi- 
zens. Countries as diverse in cultural back- 
ground as Finland and Siam have acknowl- 
edged filmstrips as the simplest and most in- 
teresting way for them to gain an impression 
of the international scene. In order to receive 
local understanding, governments producing 
educational filmstrips for foreign screenings 
often ship their negatives abroad for titling 
in the respective language and for printing. 
Through such films, hundreds of thousands 
of people, heretofore never reached through 
any organized educational film program, have 
gained new insight into lands far beyond 
their national borders. 

Significant in this expanded international 
use of filmstrips is the portability of the film- 
strip projector and film library Compact and 
lightweight, projectors and extensive film li- 
braries have now reached inner China via the 
ox-cart, and desert towns by camel train. Be- 
cause elaborate technical preparation and 
equipment are not necessary, a film screening 
can and does go on whenever and wherever the 
audience is reached—on the side of a tent in 
a desert veldt, or in a shattered schoolroom at 
Mount Cassino. 

These dramatic evidences of the part film- 
strip programs are playing in other countries 
is greatly dependent and resultant upon one 
factor—the flexibility of the modern well- 
designed filmstrip projector. A simple change 
of lamps to one of correct voltage will make 
certain projectors (S.V.E. among them) adapt- 
able for operation on rural 32 volt generating 
plants. Or, the projectors may be operated 
from 6 or 12 volt battery current by substi- 
tuting a heavy No. 16 heater cord for the reg- 
ular projector cerd. In some areas, where 
only 220-240 volt current is available, the ap- 
propriate lamp can be used or a small resistor 
will serve to reduce current to the standard 
110-120 volt. Not a few foreign missionaries 
or government agencies have developed film- 
strip programs for their outlying districts by 
employing the battery current in their “jeeps.” 

The background of the filmstrip program 
developed by our State Department for inter- 
national needs can be traced to 1942 when 
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Walter E. Johnson, an educator of much 
experience, is now Educational Director for 
the Society of Visual Education, Inc., one of 
the world’s largest and oldest filmstrip 
depositories (pres., Miss Marie Witham). 


Film 


International 


the American Information Service in coopera- 
tion with the Chinese Ministry of Education 
developed a filmstrip program for China. Un- 
der the aegis of these agencies a United Na- 
tions Filmstrip library was established. Ap- 
proximately 1,000 projectors were placed in 
schools, churches, clubs, with selected citizens, 
or attached to mobile units operated by the 
Information Service. 

By the end of 1943, it is estimated that 
about a million Chinese were viewing United 
Nations Filmstrips every month. After August 
of 1945 the newly formed Office of Interna- 
tional Information and Cultural Affairs (CIC) 
expanded their filmstrip program to meet the 
increasing demands for visual materials from 
foreign lands. 

Filmstrips, with accompanying lecture ma- 
terial, were shipped regularly to United States 
Information Service missions in 65 countries. 
Press officers working with local authorities, 
government agencies, schools, colleges and 
missions, determined where their distribution 
would be most effective. Screening was given 
in USIS libraries or at stations set up in 
remote areas. Requests for filmstrips on spe- 
cific subjects, and for detailed information 
about the use of filmstrips from countries 
not included in scheduled distribution areas, 
considerably widen the field of operation and 
offer additional evidence of the swing of in- 
terest toward visual training aids. 

Of current importance is the filmstrip pro- 
gram developed by the United Nation’s United 
Film and Television Section, Division of Films 
and Visual Information. Five filmstrips were 
completed during 1947: UNITED NATIONS 
AT WORK, THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COUNCIL, TO SERVE ALL MANKIND, 
GENOCIDE—THE GREATER CRIME, and 
THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER. These 
were produced in English, Spanish, French, 
Russian and Chinese and are available with- 
out cost to schools and organizations directly 
through the above division headquarters at 
Lake Success. Each of these films is accom- 
panied by a printed guide and background 
material. A total of 7,000 filmstrips have been 
made and one or more distributed to 51 coun- 
tries—striking evidence of the international 
interest being shown in filmstrips as visual 
media. 


Child Psychology 


As noted last month in this department, 
there has been widespread interest in obtain- 
ing more filmstrips in the field of psychology 
for all levels. A step in this direction is the 
new series of six produced by Simmel-Meser- 
vey, Inc., and distributed through the Society 
for Visual Education, Inc., entitled CHILD 
COOPERATION AND SELF-DISCIPLINE. 
Delightful cartoons were created to visualize 
the most effective methods of developing in 


Childhood Attitude 


children an awareness of the everyday necessity 
for cooperation and self-discipline. Captions 
and subtitles appear on frames whenever such 
text will help dramatize key situations. The 
films are intended for the lower and _inter- 
mediate elementary levels. 


SHARE THE SANDPILE (26 frames) -Kgn. 
through 3rd Grade. Presents the difficulties 
which arise when one of two little boys fails 
to realize his inconsideration toward his com- 
panion while they play in the school sandpile. 


SHARE THE BALL (32 frames)-Kgn. 
through 3rd grade. Learning the distinction 
between “mine” and “ours” is a first step in 
democratic living—and a difficult lesson to 
teach. This filmstrip presents graphically the 
reasons for sharing the school materials and 
other things, and why there is more enjoyment 
and satisfaction in so doing. 


THE NEW BOOK (27 frames) -3rd through 
6th Grades. This filmstrip was designed to 
show that the proper use of a book is im- 
portant and that careless handling may result 
in permanent damage. 


JIMMY DIDN’T LISTEN 26 frames)-Kgn. 
through 5th Grade. Illustrates to children 
the importance of listening to instructions 
and properly putting away materials when 
they are no longer being used. 


WORKING TOGETHER (23 frames)-Kgn. 
through 6th Grade. Presents to children, in 
terms that they can understand, the advan- 
tages of cooperation and the disadvantages 
of wilful self-interest. ‘ 


SCHOOLGROUND DISCOVERER (21 
frames)-Kgn. through 9th Grade. Presents the 
problem and solution of maintaining an or- 
derly and clean schoolground. 


For further information concerning any 
matter on this page, address The Film- 
strip Dept., Film News, The Penthouse, 
15 W. 38th Street, N. Y. 18: 


Tommy isn’t puzzled any more .. 
Hughes Circle Club Kit makes numbers 
fun, turns dry facts into everyday living. 
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Strips 


Dr. Irene Cypher is Ass’t. Prof., Dept. of 
Communications, School of Education, New 
York University (her alma mater) and Ad- 
ministrative Officer of its 9-year old Film 
Library. Her experience includes teaching, 
and 15 years at the American Museum of 
Natural History, a.v. department. 


Arithmetic 
[? is both interesting and gratifying to note 
that as more and more filmstrips are offered 
for school use they continue to evidence the 
truth of our statement, in the last issue of 
FILM NEWS, that producers are making 
every effort to give teachers material that 
can bé said to have actual relevancy to the 
various subjects as they are taught in school. 
For a good many years filmstrips (as motion 
pictures) for classroom use frequently in- 
cluded and even stressed minor topics and 
information of relatively little value in meet- 
ing basic curriculum needs. This was partly 
due to the fact that classroom teachers were 
often remiss in making known their needs 
and in expressing their true opinion of some 
of the materials produced. On the otherhand, 
producers often waited until their filmstrips 
were ready for delivery before asking the 
opinion of teachers. 

That the two groups have realized their 
mutual need of each other is particularly 
evident in the quality and type of filmstrip 
offered us for preview this month. 


The Hughes Kit 


Mrs. Mary M. Hughes of Washington, D.C., 
producer and distributor of this set of aids 
in the teaching of elementary arithmetic, is 
herself an experienced and enthusiastic teach- 
er. The filmstrip in her Kit cannot be de- 
scribed without reference to its other materials 
—which is very pleasing to us, for it gives 
added weight to a contention of our own: 
that no one visual aid is “the” perfect teach- 
ing medium and effective utilization depends 
upon intelligent combination to meet specific 
needs. Called “a 3-Way Approach to Arith- 
metic”, (via seeing, hearing and feeling) the 
Hughes Kit is intended to serve as a coordi- 
nated method of teaching the multiplication 
and division facts. Pupils are expected to 
work with objects, to discuss and hear about 
arithmetic facts, then to see these portrayed 
and demonstrated visually. Thus it consists 
of demonstration color cards, manual, charts, 
filmstrip. 

Each of the 31 color cards presents a num- 
ber disk on one side and facts in multiplica- 
tion and division pertaining to that number, 
on the other side. (No disks are given for one 


The leaf takes in carbon dioxide 
hrouch small holes called stomata. 
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Science 


and zero, no facts beyond 9x9). The color 
filmstrip contains similar arithmetic informa- 
tion. The charts are a graphic record on 
which to show each child’s progress. The 
familiar objects to work with are not actually 
included in the kit but balls, oranges, marbles 
and other items easily obtained are recom- 
mended. The manual serves as a guide to 
using the kit; is simple, easy to follow, de- 
scribes demonstration lessons. 

The most challenging thing to us is the 
way the teacher is urged to work with familiar 
objects in leading pupils to understand num- 
bers, and the recommendation to use the film- 
strip for review of the facts learned. Indeed, 
as the manual cautions: “The film brings into 
focus the child’s entire experiences achieved 
through visual, tactual and auditory channels. 
It is used at the end of each learned fact 
span for gearing and testing the class and 
for individual reaction time . . . Again, as 
with the cards, there is pupil participation. 
A member of the class may operate the pro- 
jector and the entire class joins in the demon- 
stration.” 

Mrs. Hughes has also prepared 15 black and 
white filmstrips dea'ing with ADDING BY 
ENDINGS, COLUMNAR ADDITION, AD- 
DITION SIMPLE FACTS, COMMON FRAC- 
TIONS (Merchants Language), DECIMAL 
FRACTIONS (Language of the Scientist) 
and the PERCENTAGE SYSTEM (Bankers 
Language). Photography and meaning of each 
frame are both clear, the facts are simply 
portrayed. No one of the strips “teaches” 
arithmetic. We never did understand how 
either a strip or motion picture could be 
expected to do so in and of itself. These strips 
seem to us the kind of tool that will definitely 
help a teacher to visual explanation of arith- 
metic facts. 


Intermediate Science 


(Produced by Curriculum Films for Charter 
Oak Films) 

This package of 9 filmstrips in full color 
is devoted to consideration of certain areas 
of science which are difficult to experience 
directly. Titles are: WHAT IS IN THE SKY?, 
HOW OUR EARTH BEGAN, ABOUT OUR 
EARTH, OUR EARTH IS MOVING, OUR 
CHANGING EARTH, THE BEGINNINGS 
OF LIFE, ANIMALS OF LONG AGO, MAN 
OF LONG AGO, PARTS OF A FLOWERING 
PLANT. 

In the Teachers’ Manual, prepared by Dr. 
Herbert S. Zim, we are told that “. . . the 
information is presented (1) to aid the under- 
standing of scientific information; (2) to 
demonstrate the methods of science and how 
discoveries are made; (3) to orient the infor- 
mation with important scientific theories and 
principles; (4) to raise problems, and to 
encourage further exploration and thinking; 
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(5) to place the data in a social context 
whenever possible so that science is not di- 
vorced from the people who use it or the 
world in which it is used.” 

The colors are well arranged and _ repro- 
duced, the pictures and diagrams consistently 
well drawn. 

Personally we favor Strip No. 1, WHAT 
IS IN THE SKY? and No. 9, PARTS OF A 
FLOWERING PLANT. Our reaction is based 
in large part upon the titling. In these two 
strips the titles, on the average, are confined 
to one and two line explanations. Our criti- 
cism of the series as a whole is that a number 
of the title-descriptions are too long. If a 
medium which is basically visual, depends 
upon a mass of textual-type explanatory infor- 
mation, one or the other suffers. A really good 
picture in terms of arrangement of objects 
and in composition tells a story. Our experi- 
ence has been that pupils viewing such a 
picture learn more from it if there is a mini- 
mum of titling to be read. The place for 
longer description in a manual. 

The Intermediate Science Series is the first 
release in the Modern Teaching Aids Club 
Plan recently introduced by Eye Gate House, 
N.Y.C. Next release will be Aesop’s Fable 
Series, which we hope to be able to tell you 
about soon. The Plan also includes filmstrips 
on how man travels, primary science, the 
language of art, growth of American commu- 
nity life, and an arithmetic series. It is the 
aim of the Modern Teaching Aids Club Plan 
“to assure subscribers of a constant source 
of planned and tested visual aids at less cost 
to members than the present way of purchas- 
ing . . . For example, a member school will 
be able, within the next year, to purchase 
100-filmstrips in full color for as little as $2 
each.” 


For further details concerning Hughes 
Educational Kits and/or the Eye Gate 
House club plan address The Filmstrip 
Dept., Film News, The Penthouse, 15 
W. 38th St., N. Y. 18. 


Rotation gives us night and day. 
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Library Films, Inc. 


now controls the bulk of 


the excellent titles formerly 
released by Walter O. 
Gutlohn, Inc. 


Write for Catalogue 
and Details 


Library Films, Inc. 
25 West 45th Street 
New York City 19, N. Y. 


16mm Sound Classroom Films 


“STORY OF OUR FLAG" 

“OUR NATIONAL GOVERNMENT" 
“EARTH AND ITS SEASONS" 
“MYSTERIES OF WATER" 
“WORLD WE LIVE IN" 

“STORY OF STEEL” 
“RECTILINEAR COORDINATES” 
“HOW THE EYE FUNCTIONS" 
“HOW THE EAR FUNCTIONS" 
“OUR TEETH" 

“STORY OF COAL" 

“STORY OF WHEAT" 

“STORY OF ELECTRICITY" 
“PRINCIPLES OF REFRIGERATION" 
“HOW WE SEE" 

“PRACTICAL GEOMETRY SERIES" 


Write today for descriptive Catalog, 
Sale and Rental Prices 


KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS 


625 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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Arthur Loew, president of Loew’s Interna- 
tional Corporation, had meanwhile approached 
Mr. Hicks about coming over to this organ- 
ization when the war should be over. When 
the Gutlohn Library—which had built its 
business from $100,000 to more than $1-million 
dollars a year—was sold to George Hirleman 
of International Theatrical and Television, 
Mr. Hicks accepted the Loew offer. 

Loew’s International, the organization which 
operates for MGM all over the world outside 
of the U.S. and Canada, was not in 16mm in 
any form until Mr. Hicks, in November 1945, 
became a member of its Board of Directors 
and was given, as his primary assignment, 
the organization of its 16mm department. 


ORTON HICKS (Continued from page 10) 


Seymour Mayer assists Mr. Hicks in running 
it, with Haven Falconer in charge of the ed:- 
cational division. 

“Although our chief interest is in the en- 
tertainment field,” Mr. Hicks explained, “we 
have recognized it as an obligation to make 
the best of educational films available through- 
out the world and so have recently entered 
into a distribution arrangement with McGraw- 
Hill to distribute their text-films on teacher 
education, health and hygiene, engineering 
and mechanical drawing, and will make sound 
tracks for these subjects in many languages, 
to round out the already extensive MGM 
school film library.” 


STORY OF BRAY STUDIOS (Continued from page 11) 


wellknown personages as Paul Terry, Max 
and Dave Fleischer, Walter Lantz; such key 
Disney men as Dave Hand (production super- 
visor for SNOW WHITE) and Earl Hurd. 
Among producers, distributors, and others now 
in business for themselves are the team of 
Loucks and Norling; Jam Handy (Jam 
Handy Organiztion, Detroit) and one of his 
keymen, F. Lyle Goldman; E. Dean Parma- 
lee; J. F. Leventhal. Louis de Rochement 
was never a Bray employee but in considered 
measure he too owes something to “J.R.” who 
introduced him and his “March of the Years” 
to Columbia Pictures Corp. and thus started 
this series on its way to becoming THE 
MARCH OF TIME... . 


First of the films which, by use of the 
cartoon technique, picturized “the unseeable,” 
was World War I release HOW THE SUB- 
MARINE RISES AND DIVES, shown in 
theatres during the German submarine cam- 
paign that nearly won the war. Apart from 
the public sensation it created, it brought 
requests for more such films. As result the 
Bray Co. in 1915 organized a special depart- 
ment and commenced making strictly educa- 
tional films, among which were such as HOW 
WE BREATHE, ACTION OF THE HUMAN 
HEART, TIDES OF THE MOON, etc., all 
of which were theatrically exhibited. 


When the U.S. entered the war in 1917 and 
needed officers to train draftees in a hurry, 
it was the Bray organization which put for- 
ward the idea of making training films. Ar- 
rangements were made at West Point for pro- 
duction of an experimental series, it was en- 
thusiastically received by the General Staff 
and, under the supervision of two officers from 
the War College who had written the Army 
textbooks, the Bray Co. was commissioned 


to make more training films, with J. F. Leven- 
thal and Max Fleischer—recalled for the 
purpose from the Army—assigned, among 
others, to the project. This, incidentally, was 
the beginning of the Training Film Division 
within the Signal Corps of the Army. In 
World War II the Army made its own train- 
ing films but the Navy had its training films 
made by individual producers, and Bray was 
among the most active of these also. 

By 1921 Bray educational activities had ex- 
tended around the world. Even at that early 
date the company sold over $50,000 worth of 
educational films to the Okomoto Co. in 
Japan, organized with a capital of 3-million 
yen and with school teachers throughout the 
country as stockholders and directors. 

In that same year (1921) the company was 
approached by the U.S. Public Health Ser- 
vice to produce a series of educational pic- 
tures under the title THE SCIENCE OF 
LIFE, and Bray expended over $60,000 mak- 
ing these 12 subjects on elementry biology, 


disease prevention, personal hygiene and vene- , 


real diseases. They are still in active use 
today, 27-years later. Bray educational films 
today are in use by practically every school 
system in the U.S.A. as well as in many for- 
eign countries. 

Bray Studios Inc. (New York City) is 
presently headed by J. R. as president and 
son Paul (Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and Columbia) as _ vice-president. 
Looking into the future both declare that, 
regardless of monetary return, their great 
interest is in educational motion pictures 
whether for the screen or television; for “it 
is in this activity we feel we can make the 
most constructive contribution, within our 
facilities, to this country’s future citizenship.” 


BELL & HOWELL HISTORY (Continued from page 4) 


the first Filmosound, then four years after- 
wards the first Filmo double-run 8mm camera. 
As the demands of the professional industry, 
visual education and the home movie hobby 
arose, Bell & Howell has met, even anticipated, 
these needs. 

In 1907 Bell & Howell occupied a space 


30 x 60 feet, including offices. In 1914 the 


company built a small building on Larchmont 
Avenue (Chicago). It was here, under Presi- 
dent J. H. McNabb, who has been with the 
company for 30 years, that the first spring- 
driven 16mm camera was made and that real 
expansion, in both outlook and facilities, began. 
A new building went up on Larchmont Avenue 
in 1926, more than doubling the first build- 


ing’s space. By 1941 the company was bulging 
out of six different buildings. 

The Lincolnwood Laboratories, built in 
1942, were added to in 1946. Here, during the 
war, men and women worked around the clock, 
building the precision optical and electronic 
equipment that scientific warfare demands. 
Here now Bell & Howell Company is building 
Filmosounds, cameras, projectors, and other 
equipment according to precision standards 
equalled only by manufacturers of instruments 
and gauges, and by watchmakers. Without 
precision standards whether B&H or any others 
—the motion picture industry as we know it 
today, theatrical or non-theatrical, could : ‘not 
exist. 
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FILM 
HEADACHES 
INVITED 


VapOrate — Vacuumate 
Combination . . . Processes 
Services . . . Stores 
and Ships Films 


Business Firms, Libraries, Advertis- 
ing Companies, Film Distributors, 
etc. Vacuumate Corporation offers 
quick relief for film headaches. It 
brings to you many services you 
have urgently sought. 


PROCESSING 


VapOrate Co. Inc. gives you the fine 
Vacuumate Process . . . the super 
VapOrate Film Protection against wear, 
oil, fingermarks, scratches and climatic 
changes. 


FILM STORAGE 


Films are cataloged and stored with us 
awaiting your shipping instructions . . . 
They are shipped where and when you 
want them. Our inventory control en- 
ables us to tell you in a moment how 
many good prints are on hand, how 
many are ovt . . . AND where. 


SERVICING 


Films used in the field require inspection, 
cleaning, repairing and other services 
upon their return, for reuse, These 
services are taken care of by our skilled 
staff and the loss of time occasioned 
thereby minimized. 


If only a single reel or many, Vacuumate will 
serve you well. Phone or write for more in- 
formation today. LOngacre 4-1887. 


RATE 


SALES AGENT 


EXCLUSIVE 


VapOrate Co. Inc. 
446 West 43rd St., New York 
General Film Labs. 

66 Sibley St., Detroit, Mich. 
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HEDWIG 
(Continued from page 11) 
he ranks among its pioneers. It is not gen- 
erally known, however, except by those old- 
timers like himself still not retired, that his 
contribution to both theatrical and nontheatri- 
cal pictures in this country falls into two 
categories: the field of the industry’s general 
good and welfare, already touched upon; and 
development of its right arm, the laboratory 

A graduate in chemistry of the University 
of Vienna, William Karl Hedwig chose the 
United States as the land of his domicile and 
endeavors in the early 1900's, after travelling 
the world and living experimentally in Russia, 
France, Spain, Japan. Much interested, as a 
young man, in still photography, he used his 
talents in this direction to pay his way during 
these travelling years and to support his 
settlement in this country. His first studio was 
in a basement under Prospect Hall (Prospect 
Ave., Brooklyn) and it was through Herman 
Kolle, son of the Hall’s owner and a 
film enthusiast, that Mr. Hedwig entered 
motion pictures. When Fred Bolzer of the 
Lubin organization happened along and in- 
duced Kolle to sell out to him, Mr. Hedwig 
accepted a position as supervisor in this 
larger laboratory on 17th St. (Brooklyn still), 
and the rise began that was to establish not 
just the young chemist himself, but many of 
his theories and principles of laboratory pro- 
cedure which, despite changing methods, still 
prevail. 

For many years, during the formative period 
of changeover from hand to machine work 
and its development, William Hedwig was the 
acknowledged “dean” of the laboratory: with 
the N.Y. Motion Picture Co. (forerunner of 
Triangle); as superintendent for Universal 
Films; of the Lubin Company in Philadelphia 
(1914); eventually as head of the Hedwig 
Laboratories when, in 1917 he bought out 
the Reardon establishment at 729—7th Ave., 
N.Y.C. When Herbert Yates (now president 
of Republic Pictures Corp., then not yet in 
existence) came in as Mr. Hedwig’s partner 
in 1920 the company name was changed to 
Republic and, after a time, Mr. Yates bought 
out Mr. Hedwig, who left the organization. 
It is interesting to note, however, that it is on 
the basis of the original Hedwig Labs. that 
Consolidated, today one of the industry’s 
largest processing plants, has been built. 
Mr. Hedwig meanwhile went on to form the 
Rex-Hedwig which became one of the largest 
in the East in the 1920’s but was discontinued. 

Mr. Hedwig left the laboratory field perma- 
nently in 1934 at the request of his son who 
had formed Nu-Art Library. By reason of his 
father’s career, Mr. Gordon William Hedwig, 
a graduate of Rensselaer Polytechnic in elec- 
trical engineering, had always been interested 
in films and their possibilities. 

It was during the course of his early career 
as a technician that Mr. Hedwig (Sr.) worked 
on the very first feature distributed in this 
country, the French import QUEEN ELIZA- 
BETH starring Sarah Bernhardt. A Famous 
Players’ release, it was the foundation stone 
of the present Paramount Pictures Corpora- 
tion. To quote Mr. Hedwig: 

“It was thrilling at the time to get some- 
thing into your hands that was new. But I 
was excited by it from the technical point of 
view rather than by its business potentiali- 
ties. I wasn’t much interested in business those 
days. Maybe I was too much engrossed, for 
my own good, in the professional side.” 
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Students Like 
“Your Life Work’’ 
Films 

BECAUSE — 


1. They find the study of vocations 
really interesting. 


2. They can see the workers performing 
their jobs. 


3. They learn about the vocation in an 
easily understood manner. The ro- 
mance in the vocation as well as the 
less attractive features are pointed 
out. 


4, They are able to give their undivided 
attention while the film is being 
shown. 


5. The Teacher-Student guide assists 
materially in developing class dis- 
cussion. 

3 


Write for Complete Information 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
FILMS, INC. 


International Distribution by 
Carl F, Mahnke Productions 
Des Moines, lowa 


It’s Out! 


Get Your Copy 


NOW of 


“SELECTED 
REFERENCES ON AUDIO- 
VISUAL METHODS” 


by Louis S. Goodman 
Supervisor, Audio-Visual Center 
of the City College of New York 
and 
Yvonne Jones 
Book Editor, FILM NEWS 


HIS first aid to teachers and 
students is a fully annotated 
bibliography of the best books and 
articles on every phase of the sub- 
ject, all easily available in libraries. 


Correlated with Edgar Dale’s “Audio 
Visual Methods in Teaching.” 


Single copies, $1.00. Discount of 
10% on orders of 10 or more. 


Film Research Associates 
P. O. Box 205 
Madison Square Station 
N. Y. 10 
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Fight PREJUDICE and INTOLERANCE wilh 


HOUSE 
LIVE 


America's. most popular educational film 


A one-reel 16mm sound film starring Frank Sinatra in a powerful argument 
for tolerance and the brotherhood of man. 

Use this appealing film to stimulate and orient discussion of one of the most 
vital problems facing your school and your community. Ideal for schools, 
churches, film forums, youth groups, and homes. Endorsed by school, 
church, and community leaders everywhere. 


PRICE $27.50 


You'll also want to use these YOUNG AMERICA films. They, too, will help 


build better citizens. 


MEET YOUR FEDERAL GOVERNMENT (15 min.) —$48.00 
OUR SHRINKING WORLD (11 min.) —$36.00 
WE, THE PEOPLES (8 min.) —$36.00 


| 


18 EAST 41st ST. 


Order from your nearest YOUNG AMERICA FILMS dealer 
For further information, write to Dept. FN8& 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY 17 


23 Specialists To Lea 
2nd A.V. Training 
Aids C 


LOYDE E. Brooker, Chief, Audio-Visual 

Aids to Education, U. S. Office of Ed., is 
here caught in an informal moment before his 
discussion-lecture for trainees of The New 
Audio-Visual Aids in Training Course, given 
at The City College Midtown Business Center, 
N. Y. With him are (r) Dr. Louis S. Goodman, 
Supervisor of the institution’s Audio-Visual 
Center, and its new course; (1) David E. 
Moser, Ass’t Dir. the Evening and Extension 
Division. The course is result of Dr. Goodman’s 
nation-wide survey which revealed that 93% 
of top management executives felt a need for 
more effective aids in their training programs. 
Next course will be streamlined into 18 two- 
hour sessions, beginning Sept. 17. 


BRITISH 
INFORMATION 
SERVICES 


offers a large variety of visual and 
printed material to schools, churches, 
libraries, adult education groups and 
all those interested in Britain and 
her affairs. 


FILMS—16 mm Sound 
FILM STRIPS—35 mm 
PICTURE SETS—(12 x 20) 
BOOKLETS (illustrated) 
REFERENCE PAPERS 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


Write Now for NEW CATALOGUES 
BRITISH INFORMATION 
SERVICES 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco 
Washington 


BRITISH CONSULATES 


Boston + Decroit + Los Angeles 
Houston + Seattle 
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FILM USERS... 


Get the Best Choice of Films— 
In Less Time, 

With Less Effort— 

By Using Our Film Service! 


For over 37 years film users have found 
our library a convenient and depend- 
able source for all their film needs. 


Our films are carefully selected from 
the best productions offered in the 
entire 16mm _ field. 


Some of Our Categories— 


EDUCATIONAL FILMS 
INFORMAL EDUCATION FILMS 
RELIGIOUS FILMS 

SPORTS FILMS 

RECREATION FILMS 
TRAVELOGUES 
ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 

FREE FILMS 


— among others. 


NOW AVAILABLE 


The Free New 1948-1949 Catalog of 
SELECTED MOTION PICTURES 


Write to Dept. “F” 


(¥. A. MOTION PICTURE BUREAU) 


351 Turk 
‘DALLAS 


Announcing 


THE FORMATION OF 


CLASSROOM FILMS, INC. 


An organization for the distribu- 
tion of interesting and appropriate 


COLOR 
FILM-STRIPS 


based on sound pedagogic princi- 
ples. All production by The Fletcher 
Smith Studios, Inc., known by deal- 
ers and teachers for the finest edu- 
cational films. 


TEACHERS: Write your nearest dealer, 
or direct to Classroom Films, Inc. 


DEALERS: Write to us direct for possi- 
bilities of profitable exploitation 


CLASSROOM FILMS, INC. 


1585 Broadway, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
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My Name is Han 


AN’S story begins “when the skies rained 

bombs instead of water and,” as he puts 
it, “we became a nation of refugees, not citi- 
zens.” At the end of the war this Chinese 
farmer, his wife, an older son, small boy and 
girl and the grandmother trek for months to 
get back home. But their home is a shambles. 
Nothing remains of their beautiful peach 
orchard. Even its top soil has been washed 
away. Nevertheless Han’s wife, a Christian, 
thanks God for His “blessings.” Han, however, 
is full of despair and bitterness until his young 
son is hurt by a cartridge explosion in a rub- 
bish pile and he “finds God when his neighbors 
put Christianity into practice.” When his fam- 
ily says grace at dinner that evening he bows 
his head and joins them. . . . Sponsored and 
financed by the major Protestant denomina- 
tions as a special feature of their 1948-9 mis- 


Previews 
AND 


Reviews 


Neighborly visits survive the devastation of 
war, though water is served instead of tea. 


sion study program, MY NAME IS HAN is a 
film designed for a specialized audience. It 
is of general interest, however, in its fine treat- 
ment of background and its quiet, dignified 
handling of its Chinese protagonists. All are 
non-professionals, thoroughly convincing in 
naturalness. . . . Artistically photographed, in 
China, by Julien Bryan’s International Film 
Foundation (Leo Lowenthal, camera; William 
James, director; Charles Schwep, script; Nor- 
man Dain, unit manager). Frank Tao, as com- 
mentator, does justice to Basi] Beyea’s simple 
but colorful narration. 


27-mins. A Protestant Film Com- 
mission Production (Paul Heard, 
exec. producer). For rental and 
purchase, write Religious Film As- 
sociation, 45 Astor Place, N. Y. C. 


HE Di Giorgio Fruit Corporation’s 12,000 

acre ranch in Kern County, Calif., is one 
of the largest enterprises of its kind in the 
United States, and the backbone of a $20- 
million business owned by the Joseph Di 
Giorgio family. To operate the ranch requires 
12,000 workers, with peak of the season addi- 
tional help drawn from the towns of Bakers- 
field, Lamont, Arvin (scene of John Steinbeck’s 
“Grapes of Wrath”). The majority of Di 
Giorgio’s employees were once small farmers 
and sharecroppers blown out of Arkansas and 
Oklahoma by the dust storms and are of self- 
reliant, hardworking American stock. . . . On 
October 1, 1947, these workers called a strike. 
POVERTY IN THE LAND OF PLENTY is 
the story of their organizing (under the Na- 
tional Farm Labor Union) and why they are 
still on strike. . . . Technically it is not as 
good a picture as it might be, especially as it 
was made by film craftsmen, members of the 


Poverty in the Valley 
of Plenty 


International Alliance of Theatrical and Stage 
Employees. But their services were voluntary 
and they had little money to spend. Defects 
should be overlooked in view of the picture’s 
importance as a social documentary, and be- 
cause it represents the first effort on the part 
of an AFL union to make a film about labor 
on behalf of labor. The strike is of tremendous 
significance also in that Di Giorgio sets the 
pace for the other corporation farmers of the 
San Joaquin Valley in prices and wages; 
further, because the agricultural worker is 
the forgotten man of this nation. Nowhere in 
this country is he safeguarded, as his urban 
brother is, by laws providing for unemploy- 
ment compensation, old age pensions, health 


or accident protection, regulations regarding 
living conditions, sanitation, or even educa- 
tion for his children. . . .” On the authority 
of the California press Di Giorgio and the 
corporations that take their lead from him 
have been smuggling Mexicans across our 
borders and exploiting them as strikebreakers. 
Labor unions and good Samaritans have been 
keeping the strikers alive meanwhile. . . . 
Among those interested, via the Citizens Com- . 
mittee on the Di Giorgio Strike, are Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes, Rabbi Roland B. Gittelsohn, 
Dr. Robert Hutchins (Univ. of Chicago), Mons. 
L. G. Ligutti, Bishop Edward L. Parsons. . . . 
Governor Warren of Calif., U. S. Vice-Presi- 
dent Elect, has ordered an investigation of the 
shooting of union-man Joseph Price. 


18-mins. Rent, $3; purchase, $75 
from National Film Cooperative, 
Suite 1212, 270 Broadway, N. Y. 7. 


Christ the King 


PECIALISTS in the distribution of out- 

standing religious pictures, particularly for 
Catholic audiences, the Simpex Company’s 
latest release is the Mexican production 
CHRIST THE KING, adapted for the 
American market, and for the world except- 
ing Mexico. . . . It begins with John preaching 
in a grove that “the time is soon when the 
prophecy of the centuries will be fulfilled.” 
Mirrored in the nearby pool of water, a stranger 
approaches, asks to be baptized. The heavens 
open for John, he identifies the stranger as 
“He who is awaited,” and the Jesus story, 
adhering faithfully to its New Testament 
outline, begins to unfold. The narration (in 
English, Spanish, French versions) tells the 
story. It also comments: as when Jesus at the 
Last Supper lessons his disciples by washing 
their feet (“without humility there can be no 
love”); or again, in the finale (“When we 
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sin we place ourselves among those who 
crucified Him”). . . . We leave it to others 


Please “Remember to say you saw it in FILM NEWS” 


more qualified to pass on the value of CHRIST 
THE KING as a religious vehicle. From a 
cinematic point of view it is a beautiful, artistic, 
realistic piece of work. There are some un- 
convincing sequences: as when Jesus too easily 
holds off the mob intent on stoning the adul- 
tress; and when he meets with no opposition 
in clearing the Temple of tradespeople. But 
each and every frame is like a painting of the 
Italian school. Its characters—all Latin types, 
as they should be—are amazingly real, with 
the possible exception of Judas who is too 
obvious. Much of it was filmed outdoors in 
Mexican scenery closely resembling the original 
background. 


90-mins. (8-reels). Produced in 
Mexico. For distribution rights; 
Simplex Co., Inc., 1564 Broadway, 
N: Y: 19. For U. S. rental or pur- 
chase: Gerald C. Barry, 19-38— 
79th St., Jackson Heights, N. Y. 
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The House 


in the Desert 


‘OR 40-centuries there has been no life on 

the 100,000 acres of the Dead Sea desert. 
Its soil is 17-percent impregnated with salt 
(one-quarter percent makes soil infertile) and 
hardly 4-inches of rain fall there, even in a 
good year. But Isaacovitz, night watchman for 
the Palestine Potash works, dreams of reclaim- 
ing this desert land for his homeless Jewish 
brothers and sisters in European DP camps. 
As he works doggedly on what the scientists 
assure him is an impossible hope, he is the 
symbol of an entire people impelled by need 
to challenge even the most gargantuan of im- 
possibilities if it stands in the way of their 
need. . . . Beth H’aarava (The House in the 
Desert), a self-supporting agricultural com- 
munity of 150 families on more than 200- 
acres of fruitful land, is witness today, to the 
triumph of dream over logic. Simply, with 
restraint but unforgettably, this film tells the 
story of Beth H’aarava; of the 12 pioneering 
young men headed by Isaacovitz, and directed 
by the Rehovoth agricultural research labora- 


Second prize winner at the 1948 Interna- 
tional Film Festival in Prague. 


tory, who brought it into being: of Ruth, its 
first woman, who made the collection of tents 
a home and gave it life. . . . High spot for 
this reviewer was the simple closeup of a small 
worm in the dead soil of the Dead Sea desert 
.. . life, where there had been none for untold 
years. There is a great poignancy too in lsaaco- 


The Life of Henrietta Szold 


This is the story of a great American woman, 
fighter and dreamer, “who carried American 
ideals halfway across the world to a new 
sanctuary of freedom”: Palestine. Too busy, 
during the 85 years of her life, to pose for 
pictures, the personal material of this film 
had to be taken chiefly from a family album 
of snapshots and combined with general his- 
toric newsreel footage in which she is occasion- 
ally present. Thus as a motion picture, THE 
LIFE OF HENRIETTA SZOLD leaves some- 
thing to be desired; but as a record it is rich 
and rewarding, from the standpoint of both 
its U. S. and Palestinian conections. . . . 
Thousands of immigrants to this country owe 
their precious-American citizenship papers to 
her. Tens of thousands of children in Palestine, 
and in Europe awaiting transportation there, 
are alive today because she made up her mind 
they must live. Throughout the annals of Exile 
there has not been another personality like 
hers, and her story is world history as well 
as Zionist history at the same time. It explains 


Do You Hear Me? 


A SKY in storm, a world at war....A 

telephone rings persistently, is answered 
by a typical American woman. . . . DO YOU 
HEAR ME? opens thus effectively, with a 
feminine narrative voice that materializes as 
if out of the turbulence: “Hello, hello... who 
am I? A Jewish woman once, very much like 
you, a mother, a housewife.” Over scenes of 
pre-war Paris she continues: “I loved my 
home and my city, my husband and my little 
girl. .. . Then came the concentration camp.” 
..- “We of my little family were not among 
the joyous crowds that celebrated victory. I 
and mine were among the 6-million system- 
atically, efficiently liquidated by the Germans” 
—and the massacre in a pit of an entire village 
of women and children is something that the 
viewer is not likely ever to forget. Terrible to 
watch in this sequence is the little girl stum- 
bling helplessly forward in the steel hail of 
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Hadassah, the organization of Zionist women 
which she founded in 1912 in this country and 
which has played so enormous a role in pre- 
paring the way for the new state of Israel. .. . 
Born in 1860 in Baltimore, where for 50-odd 
years her father was rabbi of a prominent 
congregation, Henrietta Szold worked and 
wrote in that city and in New York for three 
decades before she. settled in Palestine. Her 
life story is thus doubly interesting in that 
it documents two refugee migrations— in the 
1880’s from the Russian pogroms to America, 
then “the promised land”; more recently from 
Hitlerized Europe ot Palestine. Scenes of early 
Baltimore, New York’s teeming lower East Side, 
immigrant schools (she founded the first one, 
that led to our adult night school education 
program) are in themselves of interest to all 
types of audiences in this country. Scenes of 
barren, impoverished, disease-ridden Palestine 
in 1909 when Miss Szold, then 50, saw it for 
the first time, contrast vividly with what it is 
like today. Among scenes stirring in their 
significance are those of Henrietta Szold prom- 


the machine guns that finally beats her down. 
.. + “The will to live is the miracle that comes 
from death,” the voice of the dead Jewess 
continues. “For those who kept alive, the bat- 
tered rotting hulks of ships for Palestine be- 
came the hope of freedom. Not all these ships 
suffered the fate of the ‘Exodus’. Many man- 
aged to run the blockade and deliver their 
cargo to the homeland of their prayers where 
they were welcomed by that Hadassah they 
had heard about, back in Europe.” . . . Of 
terrific impact to this point, the film settles to 
the less dramatic but most interesting business 
of showing what Hadassah (The Women’s 
Zionist organization of America) has dong 
and can do for the newcomers. . . . Designed 
for the specific purpose of stimulating member- 
ship, the indirect (though nonetheless effec- 
tive) manner of this appeal allows also for 
wide general use of the film. “Forget my name, 


Films about 
vitz’ turning himself into a one-man irrigz. 
tion system and attacking the giant desert with 
bucketsfull of water painstakingly hauled from 
the Jordan River some distance away... . 
THE HOUSE IN THE DESERT features the 
members of the settlement for which it is 
named; plus a supporting cast of some ap- 
parently not unfriendly Arabs who smoke Jew- 
ish cigarettes as they marvel at the pipeline 
pouring the 5,000 tons of water that was neces- 
sary per acres to make the ancient, salt land 
arable. 


Running time 24-min.; bl & wh 
sound. Produced by Palestine 
Films Inc. (Norman Lourie, Joseph 
Krumgold) for United Palestine 
Appeal (the American Jewish 
agency for rebuilding). For rental, 
without charge, write United Pal- 
estine Appeal, 41 E. 42nd St., 
Bee 


ising a gathering of German Jewry, while 
Hitler’s police stand guard in the hall, that 
she will do all in her power to save and pre- 
serve their children; of Miss Szold meeting 
the first boatload (none older than 17) at 
Haifa . . . and later, in 1943, the “Teheran 
children”, a trainload of orphans, mostly just 
tots, who had trekked their way across Europe 
and been collected in Persia by Youth Aliyah, 
the child care arm of Hadassah. .. . Narration 
of the English version is by Maurice Evans, 
noted Shakespearean actor. A modern He- 
brew language version is also available, nar- 
rated by Dr. David deSola Pool of the Spanish- 
Portuguese Synagogue, N.Y.C.. . 


30-mins. Produced by the Motion 
Picture Division (Hazel Green- 
wald, Chairman) of Hadassah, The 
Women’s Zionist Organization of 
America, Inc., N.Y.C. For $2 
rental, $30 purchase, apply Hadas- 
sah Film Library, 13 E. 37th St., 
N.Y.C. 16. 


if need be,” the voice urges, “but give those 
who have remained alive a chance for happi- 
ness and decency in Eretz (the land of) . 
Israel.” Over scenes of hope and reconstruc- 
tion, revealing the remarkable contrast between 
the faces of European Jew and Palestinian 
Israeli adults and children, the voice declares, 
“We will not rest until we too are one with 
the nations of the world. . . . Can you heat 
me?” she inquires again over the opening de- 
vice of the ringing telephone. “Will you hear 
me?” 
15-mins. Produced by the Motion 
Picture Division (Hazel Green- 
wald, Chairman) of Hadassah, The 
Women’s Zionist Organization of 
America, Inc., N.Y.C. For $2 
rental, $30 purchase, apply Hadas- 
sah Film Library, 13 E. 37th St., 
N.Y.C. 16. 
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Palestine 


Palestine 


HERE is a good overall picture of the 

Palestine situation, fairly presented. It 
begins with interesting shots within Jerusalem, 
the city sacred to three great religions, says: 
“But of the many traditions in Palestine’s 
history, one of the oldest, back’ beyond recorded 
time, is that of the Hebrews” for whom this 
contested part of the world has “a deep and 
mystical significance” as the land promised 
them by Moses . . . Tel Aviv, the shining city 
raised by Jewish hands from barren swamp 
and desert waste, is visited. The film proceeds 
then to tell the story of Turkish rule, of con- 
quest by Allenby in 1917, of the Balfour Dec- 
laration and the League of Nations’ British 
Mandate, World War II and the importance 
of the oil line from Iraq, the 1939 White Paper 
which limited Jewish immigration. Perhaps 
its most interesting sequences are those show- 
ing what contribution Palestine’s Jewish com- 
munities made to the war effort, how its 
present economy is set up, how Zionists like 
Dr. Chaim Weizmann (President of the State 
of Israel) and his sister Anna have established 
laboratories to improve industrial processes 
and develop new products . . . Equally good 
for schools, or community groups. 


16-mins. For rent from local libra- 
ries. For sale, at $55, from March 
of Time Film Forum Edition, 369 
Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 17. 


STURGIS-GRANT 
PRODUCTIONS, Inc. 


FILMS & FILMSTRIPS 
for 
MEDICAL 
and 
ALLIED FIELDS 


314 East 46th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 9-5366 
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School and 


Vocational 


What Is Soil? 


Bossy, a well chosen, non-professional 

youngster of elementary grade age, wants 
to find out if he can grow a bean in soil he 
makes himself; so he crushes rock, the main 
part of all soil for its holding and food proper- 
ties. But rock alone is not enough, the com- 
mentator informs him, and advises the addi- 
tion of rotting wood, leaves, bits of dead 
crickets, flies or etc. Other essentials, the 
commentator further advises, are plenty of 
water, sunshine, time, and suggests climbing 
the mountain behind the house to see how 
soil begins. . . . As Bobby ascends his atten- 
tion is called to the variance in vegetation 
and to the contrast of the fertile valley below. 
At the top he notes the presence of coarse 
soil in the cracks of apparently solid rock. 
. -- Back home he puts a bottleful of water in 
the refrigerator. The bottle is cracked when 
the water becomes ice and pushes out for 
more space. Thus Bobby learns how tempera- 
ture changes break down rock into smaller 
pieces. Bryce Canyon, Utah, shows the effects 
of erosion over the years. Bobby then uses 
modelling clay, pebbles, and the sink spray 


for rain, to make a miniature Bryce Canyon 
in a few minutes in his own kitchen. .. . The 
bean in the pot, now well developed, provides 
opportunity for a recapitulation of the lesson, 
stressing the fact that rock is still not soil 
until the remains of creatures mix with it 
whose bodies contain necessary elements for 
foodgrowing. . . . The unpretentious simplicity 
of this film is its chief charm. But behind and 
within its simple framework everything is at 
least touched upon that needs to be basically 
understood, such as the use of scientific method 
in problem solving, the fact that the forma- 
tion of soil requiring millions of years is still 
going on, also that the earth’s surface is 
constantly changing. Because it does all this 
at an unhurried pace which allows for both 
learning and enjoyment, and by use of homely 
methods and experiences anyone can duplicate; 
because too its cheerful music is lowered 
judiciously when important words are spoken, 
or is tuned out altogether, WHAT IS SOIL? is 
one of the best teaching films we have seen. It 
has the further advantage of a titular arrange- 
ment in its opening that gives the audience 
time to settle, and the projectionist opportunity 
to adjust picture focus and sound volume be- 
fore the “lesson” part of the picture begins. 
. ». Designed for the lower elementary curricu- 
lum, it can also be used to introduce science 
to higher grade levels; and grownups, whether 
gardeners or not, will find much in it they did 
not know or clearly understand before. 
10-mins. Produced by the Educa- 
tional Dept. of FILMS, Inc. (Tom 
Hamlin, ex-teacher, research; 
Josef Bohmer, director, camera 
and idea man; George L. White, 
J. Wallace Page, Supervision). For 
rent from local libraries. To pur- 
chase at $40, write Films Inc., 330 
W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18. 


From “Heating and Air-Conditioning” 
BVIOUSLY it’s wasteful of time, money 
and precious human energy to train for 
a job which proves unsuitable or distasteful. 
A film series like “Your Life Work”, filmed 
on the job, is thus valuable for learning at 
first hand what the work is like, possibilities, 
training necessary, how secured, etc. To date 
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some 36-subjects are available on such diverse 


Please “Remember to say you saw it in FILM NEWS” 


Finding Your Life Work 


occupations as teaching, photography, restau- 
rant operation, pharmacy, library and office 
work, agriculture, contracting and building, 
nursing, etc. Of these FINDING YOUR LIFE 
WORK, prepared under the direction of 
Arthur P. Twogood, Prof. of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Iowa State College, is an excellent 
overall introduction, which urges self-knowl- 
edge; measurement of the vocational choice by 
the yardstick of contentment as well as income 
and opportunity; investigation by practical 
experience. Included is a survey, helpful to 
students, teachers and parents, indicating the 
why and wherefore of curriculum “musts”, the 
advisability of a hobby, and of some hand 
training. 
19-mins. Write the Producer, Vo- 
cational Guidance Films Inc., Des 
Moines 10, Iowa. Rent $4, sale 
$100. Available also from local 
libraries; in N. Y. and Chicago 
from International Film Bureau. 
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SOMETHING NEW! 
SOMETHING REFRESHINGLY 
DIFFERENT! 
Reverently, We Present 


12 One-Reel “Community Sings” 
Featuring the Magnificent Voices of the 
Famed Heavenly Choir. 


Designed to Bring Spirited Old-Time 
Spiritual Singing into the Church, 
School, Home! 


Screening Prints on Request! 


Sack Amusement Enterprises 
Film Exchange Building 
Dallas 1, Texas 


For fascinat- 
ing films on 
Australia, 
black and 
white and 
Kodachrome, 
contact— 


AUSTRALIAN NEWS AND 
INFORMATION BUREAU 
636 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 20 


Entertainment, Television 


Courageous Mr. Penn 


THs is the romantic story of that William 
Penn, son of a wealthy English admiral, 
who preferred disinheritance to the licentious 
living at the Court of King Charles II, joined 
the Quakers, eventually led them to the New 
World. This is also the only 16mm motion 
picture in the U. S. which stars the lovely 
Scottish, now Hollywood actress, Deborah 
Kerr: as the aristocratic Gulielma Springett 
who becomes the wife of the COURAGEOUS 
MR. PENN. . . . Early in the story and in a 
gripping sequence, Penn is imprisoned and 
tried “like a common thief” for preaching 
freedom of speech (they called it “trouble and 
sedition”) and freedom of worship (“There’s 
no harm in being religious but you must 
choose the right sort of religion”.) Brilliantly 
Penn conducts his own defense, carries the 
jury. The judges, in a travesty of justice, 
throw the jurors into prison along with Penn. 

. Additional to its entertainment values 
this film mirrors its era, tells the story of the 
Quaker faith and of the founding of Pennsy]- 


Deborah Kerr as Gulielma Springett assures 
William Penn, Quaker champion (Clifford 
Evans) she will wait for him. 


vania. It should be of value in schools, 
well as being of interest to the public. 


For rent, inquire your local li- 
brary. For sale, Astor Pictures 
Corp., 130 West 46th St, N. Y: 
19. For television: Hoffberg Pro- 
ductions, 620 9th Avenue, N. Y. 


Spanuth’s Original VOD-A-VIL MOVIES 


The Spanish Goldinis, oldtime headliners. 


AUDEVILLE, as enjoyed by our grand- 
parents, is a form of entertainment 3 pres- 
ent generations have not known. But trial 
showings prove that even today all ages are 
fascinated by these “Old Album” reels of 


1918-19 heyday headliners. Re-edited and nar- 
rated by radioman Allen Prescott, they might 
be better with less “wise-cracking” and _per- 
haps more anecdote. Every act is a story in 
itself; as that of the trained elephant. To get 
motion picture rights, Mr. Spanuth had to 
buy him, for $2000. Re-sold to his trainer, he 
was being delivered when, inexplicably, he 
dropped dead enroute. That reel cost an extra 
$2000, plus $40 to have the elephant removed 
from the streetcar tracks. . . . Surprisingly 
good for having been shot so long ago (at 
Rothacker, the old Essanay and Selig Poly- 
scope Studios), these reels feature the closeup 
much more than was general then, and are 
thus as well as for entertainment value, good 
television material. 


For more information, write H. A. 
Spanuth, Film Studios of Chicago, 
135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


NEW RELEASES TO BE PREVIEWED NEXT ISSUE 


“Where Will You Hide?” 2-reels, color; 
atomic warfare. Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films Inc., Wilmette, Ill. 
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| 
“China Clay”—Britain’s second largest raw 
materials export. British Information Serv- 

ices, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 20. 


“Find the Information” — l-reel; color or 
b&w; for junior high through college. Cor- 
onet Instructional Films, Chicago 1, Ill. 
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FALCON FILMS, Ine. 


Presents 
“French Tapestries 
Visit America” 
2nd Release in the 
- FILM ART SERIES - 


30-mins., sound-color. Pictures the mag- 
nificent collection of 5 centuries of 
tapestries recently loaned by the 
French Government to the U. S. for 
exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art and The Art Institute of Chi- 
cago. Script and direction by Meyric 
Rogers, The Art Institute of Chicago. 
Interesting early French musical back- 
ground. Rental $50. Sale price $250. 


also 
HENRY MOORE 
Ist of the FILM-ART SERIES 


Sculpture, and shelter drawings, by 
the great contemporary British artist. 
Script by James Johnson Sweeney, 
also comments by Henry Moore him- 
self. 


Rental $35. Sale price $200.00 
FALCON FILMS, INC. 


44 West 56th Street 
New York City 19, N. Y. 


Greatest 
VAUDEVILLE HEADLINERS 
of yesteryear live again in 


Sensational Aerial Acts! Slack Wire Per- 
formers! Trained Animals! irapeze Artists! 
Trick Bicyclists! Acrobats of all types! 3 to 5 
acts per reel. Grand entertainment for young 
and old. See these big time acts at the show! 


BOOTH 34 
FILM STUDIOS OF CHICAGO 
138 S. La Salle Chicago 3 
(H. A. Spanuth, Mgr.) 


16 mm sound 
DISTRIBUTION AND PROJECTION 
Complete 
Distribution Service with or with- 
out Projection Equipment and Op- 

erators ° 
FREE loan of over 60 pictures 
to Adult and High School Groups 
Write or call for details 
KING COLE'S SOUND SERVICE, INC. 
340 Third Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 
LExington 2-6780 
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YAF Elects New Vice-Pres. 


ODFREY M. ELLIOT has been elected to 

the board of directors and made vice- 
president of Young America Films Inc., ac- 
cording to an announcement by Stuart Sheftel, 
president. Mr. Elliot has served as editor-in- 
chief of Young America since 1945, in charge 
of research and production. 

No stranger to the educational film field, Mr. 
Elliot was a school administrator and director 
of audio-visual aids in the public school system 
of West Virginia prior to the war, entering the 
Army Air Forces in 1942 where he served in 
the AAF Training Aids Division. He was re- 
leased from service in 1945 with the rank of 
major. 

Young America Films, Inc. was formed in 
1945 by Stuart Sheftel (“Young America 
Magazine” publisher) and associates, as a 
film division of the magazine. Under this ar- 
rangement Y. A. produced several films. A sepa- 
rate corporation was later set up with the 
purpose of producing curriculum materials— 
about 40 films and 60 filmstrips to date. 

Staff members include T. C. Morehouse, Jr., 
Director of Sales, formerly with Macmillan 
Publishing Co.; Fred Powny, Ass’t Director of 
Sales, who came directly from army service; 
James R. Brewster, Assistant Editor, who has 
been in the educational film field for a number 
of years, first with Harvard Film Service, later 
with Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

Officers recently re-elected are: Stuart Shef- 
tel, president; Alfred G. Vanderbilt, chairman 
of the board of directors; Richard Reiss, secre- 
tary; and John Groves, treasurer. 

YAF was among the first to specialize in 
films for elementary school science and arith- 
metic. 


PEERLESS Film Treatment 


Keeps Film Pliable. .. despite climatic 
Gnd storage conditions. 


Toughens Film . . . against scratches, 
digs, and long, hard wear. 


Helps Film Resist... fingerprints, 
handling marks, dirt, oil, water. 


lubricates Film. ..to ease projection, 
especially during first runs. 

New Low Prices! 

Write for price list. 


New Folder! Questions’’ con- 
taining information on film treatment 
and the list of laboratories equipped 
te do Peerless Processing. Write for 
your free copy. 


EERLESS FILM PROCESSIN' 


CORPORATION 


t 46th Street, New York 


CANADA'S LEADING 
16MM. ORGANIZATION 


Offering a complete service to the enter- 
tainment, educational, religious and in- 
dustrial field. 


@ RENTAL LIBRARY OF FILMS 
Canada's Largest & Finest 


@ EQUIPMENT & FILMS FOR SALE 
e@ COAST TO COAST SERVICE 
8 Offices Providing Adequate 
Facilities 
Head Office—!534 Thirteen Avenue 
Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada 


Inquiries invited from American 
Producers, Distributors and 
Manufacturers 


General Films Limited 


Two, exciting new 


WATER 


The story of water in relation to society, 
explaining how rain and snow give replenish- 
ment to dry earth, lake and river. In addition, 
a modern filtration plant is explored. 


400 West Madison St., 
CHICAGO 


childrens’ films .. . 


ELECTRICITY 


Two boys learn the fundamentals of power 
production and distribution and discover how 
vital electric power has become to our com- 
plex society. 


Send for new catalogue supplement, free 
THE NATIONAL FILM BOARD OF CANADA 


620 Fifth Ave., 
NEW YORK . : 


Please “Remember to say you saw it in FILM NEWS” 
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ANFA’s recently issued “Code of Business 
Ethics,” a guide to the fast-growing 16mm 
industry in general business practices, is avail- 
able on request from ANFA, 303 Lexington 
Avenue, N. Y. 16. 


* * * 


A. F. FILMS, Inc., 1600 Broadway, has con- 
cluded arrangements to release the Madeleine 
Carroll production, THE CHILDREN’S RE- 
PUBLIC. This is the 23-minute story of home- 
less French children who find refuge in an 
institution which is run like a republic by the 
children for the children (Previewed in FILM 
NEWS, Jan. “48). Available in 35mm, 16mm 
and for television. 


* * * 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES has 
taken over the dispatch of all B.I.S. films. 
They will henceforth be shipped via Parcel 
Post to borrowers and should be returned the 
same way, to British Information Services, 
630—Sth Ave., Concourse Level, Shop 11, 
N.Y.C. 20. Borrowers in the habit of picking 
up their prints are urged to take a special 
notice that pickups should be made from 
B.LS., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, Room 4401, RCA 
Bldg., N.Y.C. 20, and that they should be 
returned to the same address. 

Effective July 1st there will be a new rental 
scale: $1.25 per reel for black and white, $2.50 
per reel for color. 


* * * 


COMMONWEALTH PICTURES, INC., 729 
Seventh Avenue, N. Y. 19, has acquired the 
16mm distribution rights for TO BE OR NOT 
TO BE, a satirical comedy of the Shakes- 
pearean play. Ten reels of levity, it stars 
Jack Benny and Carole Lombard, was directed 
by Ernst Lubitsch. 


* * * 


CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS may 
now be secured from Screen Adettes, Inc., 
Hollywood and Portland. 


D. T. DAVIS COMPANY, 178 Walnut Street, 
Lexington 34, Ky., has announced the appoint- 
ment of G. Henry Thurmond to organize and 
supervise a complete motion picture depart- 
ment. This new venture for the company will 
permit it to offer a complete non-theatrical 
film service from production to utilization. 
Also announced was the appointment of Mrs. 
Betti Hockensmith as Visual Aids Consultant 
for schools, churches, and businesses desirous 
of extending their a. v. education programs. 


* * * 


DUDLEY PICTURES CORP. is now repre- 
sented in the east by Robert F. Lewine, 501 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 


* * 


DEVRY CORPORATION has sold its film 
library to American Film Registry, 28 E. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago (Robert Redfield, presi- 
dent). 
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E. I. DuPONT DE NEMOURS is spending 
$250,000 to make a commercial feature on the 
history of the company. It will be called THIS 
WORK GOES ON and is intended primarily 
for their 80,000 employees but plans also 
call for nationwide non-theatrical distribution. 
The script is being written by William F. 
Dutton, a DuPont public relations’ man, and 
William Thiele. Dutton is the author of “Du- 
Pont, 140 Years,” published by Scribner’s. 
The picture will be made by Apex Films of 
Hollywood. 


FOUNDATION FILMS Corporation’s Cen- 
tral Regional Manager, Jack C. Coffey, will 
have Booth 41 at NAVED, in conjunction with 
the Foundation whose currently available re- 
ligious and educational subjects may be seen 
there by interested persons. Films to be shown 
are ABRAHAM’S SACRIFICE (Kodachrome 
and b&w); PASTOR NIEMOELLER (b&w); 
and several 22 and 11-minute educational 
travelogues (Kodachrome) titled ACAPULCO- 
TAMPICO, MISSIONS, OAXACA, PARACU- 
TIN. ... Richard D. Pearsall, FFC president, 
together with Mr. Coffey, will personally intro- 
duce the company’s product to the International 
Council of Religious Education Green Lake 
Visual Aid Conference in Wisconsin in Sep- 
tember. 


15th Subject Ready 


RATIO AND PROPORTION, 15h and com- 
pleting subject of the first planned series of 
Knowledge Builders’ geometry films, has just 
been released; is already meeting with wide 
acceptance among educators. Running time is 
12-minutes; price $40. 

The company is now working on an overall 
geometry picture which will stress practical 
uses. 


Formed in 1937 by its present president, 
John McCrory, Knowledge Builders lists some 
50-films, all intended for curriculum use, parti- 
cularly in the areas of mathematics and 
science. 


* * * 


VENICE FILM FESTIVAL for 1948 will 
be held August 11th to 26th under the auspices 
of the Italian Government and the Internatidnal 
Exhibition of Cinematographic Art of the 
Biennale of Venice, in cooperation with the 
Italian Motion Picture Technical Association. 
Among others, prizes will be given for the best 
shorts. Any such film not previously shown 
in Italy is eligible. Deadline is July 15th. 
Inquire further from MPAA, 28 West 44th 
St., N. Y. 18. 


POWER BEHIND THE NATION, produced 
by Warner Bros. and the Motion Picture Assn. 
of America for the U. S. Treasury as a public 
service, may be requested from Directors of 
the Savings Bond Division in each State free 
of charge. The picture presents the industrial 
strength of America. 


* * * 


THE WORLD IS RICH, British Govern- 
ment film (Paul Rotha, producer) was given 
a special honor at the Founders’ Day Insti- 
tute of Boston University recently. The pic- 
ture dramatizes the food situation in the 
world of today and tomorrow; is available 
from Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, 
N. Y. 19, or the British Information Services, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. 

FILM NEWS has also received word that 
THE WORLD IS RICH has received addi- 
tional honors, the British Film Academy Spe- 
cial Award in the documentary and specialized 
film field, and an official endorsement from 
the United Nations Film Board. 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS INC. has 
adopted a lease-ownership plan, under which 
individual schools and cooperating groups 
may purchase Y. A. teaching films on a 3-year 
installment basis. At the end of the 3-year 
period the school takes full title to the films 
included in the contract. A sample contract 
form, with explanation of the plan, is avail- 
able on request from Young America Films, 
18 E. 41st St., N. Y. 17. 


MOVED TO... 


STERLING FILMS, INC.: from 1186 Broad- 
way to 61 West 56th St., N. Y. 19. 


CURRICULUM FILMS, INC.: from 1270 
Sixth Avenue to 41-17 Crescent St., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 7 


THE NATIONAL FILM BOARD OF 
CANADA: from 84 East Randolph St., Chicago 
to 400 West Madison St., Chicago 6, III. 


FILM HIGHLIGHTS: from 330 W. 42nd St. 
to 1697 Broadway, N. Y. 


Are your films reaching maximum 
audiences? 


Planned campaigns bring results! 
Publicity builds audiences ... 
BANNER & GREIF 
Public Relations 
250 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


JOURNEY TO MECCA 


1% reels — $45 List 
1600. Broadway. N. 


FILM NEWS 


Film Program Services, a 
unique organization that will 
plan your program in every 
detail with films from all 
sources proudly announces its 
current 


HEADLINERS 


for schools and 
community groups 


The Academy 
Award winner 


FIRST STEPS 


This United Nations’ film deals with 
the rehabilitation of crippled chil- 
dren. 


10-mins., rent $2.00, purchase $34.50. 


The Church in the 
Atomic Age 


The first of Film Forum Foundation's 
“In the Eyes of the Church" series 
deals with the moral implications of 
the atomic bomb. 


20-mins., rent $5.25, purchase $87.50. 


Does it Matter 
What You Think? 


Outstanding British Information Serv- 
ices’ production on public opinion. 


16-mins., rent $3.00, purchase $47.50. 


Round Trip 


Twentieth Century Fund's widely ac- 
claimed presentation on world trade 
and economic recovery. 


18-mins., rent $3.50, purchase $57.50. 


film program 


services 


1173 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 19, N. Y. 
LOngacre 4-8340 CHickering 4-0640 
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CARNEGIE FILM GRANTS 


(Continued from page 1) 


Clarence S. Metcalf, Director) will be pay- 
able over a 2-year péfiod and is earmarked 
for the development of the use of films in 
small communities. Since 1942 the Cleveland 
Public Library has operated an excellent film 
service for the people of the city and now 
plans to develop a circuit in northern Ohio 
to make available a large selection of films 
through cooperating libraries unable to afford 
extensive permanent collections of their own. 

The Missouri grant provides the State Li- 
brary over a 3-year period with monies sup- 
plementary to its budget, to enable it to pur- 
chase films and thus experiment with state- 
wide distribution methods. Accent will be on 
getting education, via films, out to rural areas 
by all means including bookmobile. (Missouri 
has established 33 new county libraries in 
the past few years.) 

Miss Kathryn P. Mier is the State Librarian. 

The first Carnegie grant, of $15,400 in 
1946, was made to the University of Ne- 
braska. A similar amount was voted again in 
1947. This year a third and final grant of 
$23,100 brings the total up to $53,900 for the 
project being worked out through the State 
Teachers’ Colleges, to enrich teaching in rural 
schools. Each college is a regional center for 
the schools in its area, equipped with a film 
library and for audio-visual teaching. The 
large central library and the summer work- 
shops are at the University. There are two 
aspects ta the project, expected eventually 
to set a pattern for the State: (1) controlled 
experiment via comparison of degree of learn- 
ing in classes using films with similar classes 
where films are not used; (2) distribution of 
films and of teacher training on a self-sup- 
porting basis. Program director is Dr. W. C. 
Meierhenry of the Extension Dept. of the 
University of Nebraska, at Lincoln. 

Second Carnegie Corporation grant (of 
$27,000) was to the American Library Asso- 
ciation. Payable over a two-year period it 
guarantees the salary of the Film Advisor 
(Patricia Blair), together with secretarial and 
travelling expenses. Its purpose is to stimulate 
the use of films in public libraries by making 
every library a reference center at least on 
what films are available and where obtainable; 


also to encourage those with larger budgets 
to establish film collections, with the A.L.A. 
serving in an advisory capacity, and assisting 
in cooperation between library and community 
film activities. 

To the State College of Washington, at 
Pullman, a grant of $12,500 was made last 
year, to analyze and document its in-service 
and teacher audio-visual training program. 
Under the direction of William G. Gnaediger 
and Herbert Hite the Carnegie grant is being 
used to evaluate what has been accomplished 
by this University in the a.v. field over the 
past 10-12 years. Workshops throughout the 
State have been in progress for that length 
of time. The University also brings teachers 
in for training, and goes out to them in the 
form of regional institutes. 

The grant recently made to the Film Coun- 
cil of American ($20,000) guarantees the sal- 
ary of an executive director (Mr. Glen Burch) 
for two years, and some part of expenses. It 
was fully described in the last issue of FILM 
NEWS. 

Founded in 1911 the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York has distributed to date some 
$200-million to various institutions and agen- 
cies constructively concerned with the ad- 
vancement and diffusion of knowledge. The 
basic endowment was $135-million, present 
assets are $170-million. The new president is 
Charles Collard who has been with the Cor- 
poration for some years. 

While every proposal for aid is judged on 
its particular merits the Corporation’s policy 
is against long continued support. Two grants 
are rarely made in an identical field; and the 
success of its work is undoubtedly due to its 
policy of buttressing its investments in related 
or allied fields. 

Grants for the use of films in education 
have been awarded on the basis of the very 
capable surveys conducted by Miss Florence 
Anderson. 

It is an interesting bit of history that the 
Carnegie Corporation financed as its only 
production to date the milestone documentary, 
THE CITY, made under the supervision of the 
well-known Broadway producer, Oscar Serlin. 


REAGAN TO UNESCO CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 1) 


Mr. Reagan has accepted and, accompanied 
by Mrs. Reagan, will be in Paris Aug. 2-11 
representing the U. S., the while Mr. L. C. 
Larson, vice-president of its Senate carries on 
for him at the first Annual Convention of the 
Film Council of America at Chicago. 

Mr. Reagan is president of Visual Educa- 
tion Inc. of Austin (Texas). He left teaching 
to go into business—first as the Reagan Visual 
Education Co. at Atlanta, Ga. (now owned by 
Hazel Calhoun under the name Calhoun Co.), 
then in 1937 as the Texas Visual Education 
Co., later re-named Visual Education Inc. as 
now known. 

During the war Mr. Reagan left his busi- 
ness in the hands of others and went to 
Washington, in 1942. As first president of 
NAVED he helped organize the OWI 16mm 
Advisory Committee, forerunner of the Film 
Council of America. He is now first president 
of this rapidly expanding organization. In 
addition, this public spirited Austin-U.S.A.- 


Please “Remember to say you saw it in FILM NEWS” 


World citizen is first vice-chairman of the 
American National Film Committee for the 
United Nations, and is honorary adviser to the 
UN Dept. of Films and Visual Education. 

In recognition of his services in the non- 
theatrical film field and as the moving spirit 
of the Film Council of America, Mr. Reagan 
at its 1947 convention in New York was 
honored by the Allied Non-Theatrical Film 
Association with its Second Annual Award 
for having made the greatest contribution to 
audio-visual education for the year. 

Among other film experts invited to serve 
at the UNESCO Conference are: Mr. Ross 
McLean, Government Film Commissioner, 
National Film Board of Canada; Mr. J. Korn- 
gold, Polish Government, Film Industry; Mr. 
George H. Elvin, General Secretary, Assoc. 
of Cinematograph Technicians, London; Mr. 
E. J. Verschueren, Multifilm Company, Haar- 
lem, Netherlands. 
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Films of 
the Nations 


MEN OF AFRICA—Native life; ex- 
plains how British colonial administra- 
tion improves health, education, agri- 
cultural methods. An informative film 
about a little known section of tropical 
East Africa. 

2-reels; b&w sound. Service charge 
$2.50 per day. Sales price $44. 


MAMPRUSI VILLAGE—This District 
of the African Gold Coast, 500 miles 
inland, is peopled by a simple, friend- 
ly, farming folk. Scenes of farms, mar- 
kets, towns, local government, reveal 
its progress. 

2-reels; b&w sound. Service charge 
$2.50 per day. Sales price $44. 


Australia 
PACIFIC TERMINAL—The major 


cities of Australia, her geography, agri- 
culture, natural resources, exports; the 
life, work, sports of her people. An 
interesting overall picture of modern 
Australia. 

l-reel; b&w sound. Service charge 
$1.50 per day. Sales price $26. 


WESTERN GATEWAY—This is West- 
ern Australia, a complete picture of 
home, farm and industrial life, with 
emphasis on the city of Perth, its 
origin, historical landmarks. 

l-reel; b&w sound. Service charge 
$1.50 per day. Sales price $26. 


OVER 400 SHORTS 
OVER 200 FEATURES 
Educational and Entertainment 

We Fill All Requirements 


Write for complimentary copy of our Rental 
and Sales catalogues of film on foreign na- 
tions, plus information on equipment and 
other films. 
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PLANS FOR PALESTINE FILM INDUSTRY FUTURE 


(Continued from page 1) 


Norman Lourie, president of Palestine 
Films, Inc. 


Russian (and in 16mm only) Afrikaans—and 
will be released throughout the world thea- 
trically by 20th Century Fox. 

According to Norman Lourie, president of 
Palestine Films, Inc., co-producer of ISRAEL 
TODAY with his associate Joseph Krumgold, 
(prime movers in the campaign to establish 
a motion picture industry in Israel), the 
series will be available in 16mm to organiza- 
tions, institutions, schools, agencies, commu- 
nity councils and individuals on an annual 
subscription basis of twelve issues for $600. 
The print of each issue will be the outright 
property of the subscriber. The first issue 
available to subscribers will be -released Au- 
gust Ist. Distribution will be by Palestine 
Films, Inc., through the facilities of the Na- 
tional Jewish Welfare Board’s Audio-Visual 
Service, 145 E. 32nd St., N. Y. C. 16. 

Outlining the program of Palestine Films, 
Inc., Mr. Lourie estimated that by 1949 his 
company will be engaged in the production 


of a Newsreview each month, four documenta-. 


ries, and one or two features. Documentaries 
already completed are HOUSE IN THE DE- 
SERT (currently being released by United 
Palestine Appeal), winner of second prize 
at the 1948 International Film Festival in 
Prague; FREEDOM BOUND (National Labor 
Federation of Palestine, for campaign pur- 
poses); THE ROAD IS OPEN (for United 
Jewish Appeal); and a film record of the 
Arab-Jewish struggle on behalf of the Ha- 
ganah (Israel’s army of defense). Scheduled 
for early fall release in the United States and 
Canada is A PLACE CALLED HOME, first 
feature to come out of the State of Israel. 
The story is of a young man who suffers 
hardship and struggle to reach the land of 
his fathers and of his psychological readjust- 
ment to his new environment. It closely paral- 
lels the real life story of its young leading 
actor, Arthur Sroka who, although he survived 
the war without accident, was almost fatally 
injured in the explosion which wrecked Ben 
Jehuda Street last February 22nd. 

Although documentaries will top the list 
for Palestine Films, Inc., plans are being made, 
according to Mr. Lourie, for converting studio 
facilities in Jerusalem and Tel Aviv to feature 
film production with the aim of establishing 


an indigenous motion picture industry base? 
on the national language. 

“Apart from making necessary sponsore:! 
pictures for various agencies of the State of 
Israel,” Mr. Lourie said, “We are looking for- 
ward to producing pictures that will stand or 
their own for entertainment, commercial and 
educational value. A particular branch of our 
program which we are now investigating is 
the production of Old and New Testament 
films on original location in Palestine.” 

Privately financed, and incorporated in both 
the United States and Israel (Jerusalem ad- 
dress is Talbieh Square), Palestine Films, 
Inc. serves also as a distributor for Hollywood 
feature product, notably that of United Artists. 
Associated with Mr. Lourie, and now at -work 
in Palestine despite war conditions, is Joseph 
Krumgold of Jersey City, former Hollywood 
script writer and OWI film producer. 

In line with the company’s policy of intro- 


‘ducing handpicked talent from all over the 


world into its organization, Victor Vicas, who 
has done excellent work directing for Made- 
leine Carroll Films and Louis de Rochement, 
will be sent to Palestine in September to make 
a film for Hadassah, the womens’ Zionist or- 
ganization. 

There are now in Israel, Mr. Lourie in- 
formed FILM NEWS, 75 theatres of which 
15 are first run houses. He expects that the 
new citizens of Israel will furnish a continu- 
ally widening audience for motion pictures; 
believes that Tel Aviv at any rate will attain 
a population of 500,000 in the near future. 
Mr. Lourie has plans to build two modern 
theatres in the cities of Tel Aviv and Haifa, 
to seat 1750 and 1100 respectively. 

Palestine will not only be a _ production 
center of the Middle East, according to Mr. 
Lourie, but is already an important distribu- 
tion outlet for product from other countries 
particularly the U. S. Though difficulties are 
presently being encountered in importation 
of equipment due to military circumstances, 
all the settlements are gradually being fur- 
nished with 16mm sound projectors and major 
company films (in 16mm) are entering Israel, 
but a steady supply is still not available. 

“Palestine will be a very important country 
for 16mm”, Mr. Lourie stated. “Practically 
Every settlement has a community hall. Many 
of these already have motion picture projec- 
tion installations. It should be remembered 
too that the average settler is intellectually 
inquisitive, concerned with cultural develop- 
ments and of a high level of intelligence and 
education, which makes for interest in the 
16mm type of film.” . 

Originally a theatre operator and film pro- 
ducer in South Africa, Mr. Lourie served as 
a South African war correspondent and then 
as a correspondent with the Jewish Brigade 
during the war. He also produced documenta- 
ries during that time. Inspired by the spirit 
of the Jewish settlers of Palestine he trans- 
ferreh his domicile to Palestine in 1946, 
though he still retains his connections with 
20th Century-Fox in a chain of South African 
motion picture houses. 

In charge of distribution for Palestine Films, 
Inc., is Bernard B. Segal, formerly National 
Lodge program director for B’nai Brith. 
Norma Towbin, until recently with the Hille! 
will assist Mr. Segal. U. S. offices of the com- 
pany are at 515 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 22. 
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Olson Anderson, 1947-48 NAVED President 


ica, August 8; and National Association of 
Visual Education Dealers, August 9-11. 

At our press time, more than 500 persons 
from 36 states and Canada already had re- 
quested hotel reservations for the convention. 
According to Don White, Executive Secretary 
of NAVED, this indicates an attendance of 
between 1500 and 2000 persons—which will 
make this the largest gathering of audio- 
visual specialists that has ever taken place. 

Serving as a focus of interest will be the 
huge NAVED Trade Show, which includes 
better than 90 exhibit booths in the specially- 
designed exhibit area of the Sherman Hotel. 
Some 77 companies will exhibit here. To be 
shown are products of 25 film and filmstrip 
producers or distributors; 16 manufacturers of 
16mm sound projectors and allied equipment; 
10 manufacturers of slide, opaque and other 
still projectors; 7 of wire and tape recorders; 
and 27 manufacturers and producers of other 
miscellaneous audio-visual products, including 
projection screens, film cleaning, storage, 
shipping and handling equipment, publica- 
tions, microphones, sound systems, disc re- 
corders, projector stands, and similar items. 

Within the general structure of the National 
Audio-Visual Convention, the four organiza- 
tions comprising it will have their separate 
meetings. 

The NAVED convention, as before, will at- 
tract all principal visual education dealers, 
commercial film library operators and their 
suppliers to its three-day meeting. The pro- 
gram of this convention is designed around 
business topics, financial matters, management, 
sales, and similar items—with the general 
objective of “better service to the customer,” 
which is the continuing theme of NAVED’s 
activities. The NAVED convention program 
has been planned by a committee under the 
direction of Ernie Ryan, President of Ryan 
Visual Aids Service, Davenport, Iowa. 

The Educational Film Library Association’s 
annual convention August 7-9 expects ‘an at- 
tendance of 200 or more persons from school 
and university audio-visual departments, plus 
others who have an interest in films and other 
audio-visual teaching tools. Program for the 
EFLA meeting has been prepared by a com- 
mittee jointly headed by Harry Strauss of 
Chicago and Ernest Tiemann of Indiana Uni- 
versity in Bloomington. 

Both the EFLA and the NAVED programs 
are based closely upon the suggestions of 
members of the two organizations, as deter- 
mined by questionnaire surveys. In this way, 
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NAVED, EFLA, FCA, MIDWEST FORUM AGENDAS 


(Continued from page 1) 


“down-to-earth” programs of maximum value 
are assured. 

The first annual Constituent Assembly of 
the Film Council of America will be held 
between the EFLA and NAVED meetings on 
Sunday, August 8. Events scheduled for that 
date include a General Session on “Planning 
a Community-Wide Film Program,” the official 
annual business meeting of the FCA, and a 
reception in the evening, for which the local 
Film Council will serve as hosts. 

The fourth meeting of the series is the 
Tenth Annual Midwest Forum on Audio- 
Visual Teaching Aids, scheduled for Friday 
and Saturday, August 6 and 7. (Sessions on 
August 7 will be held jointly with those of 
the Educational Film Library Association.) 
The Midwest Forum, which is one of the oldest 
audio-visual conferences with a continuous 
record of yearly meetings, is a forum-type 
meeting in which school administrators, cur- 
riculum specialists, audio-visual directors, 
producers of teaching materials and others 
get together each year for discussions of mu- 
tual problems. The Forum attracts a compara- 
tively large attendance of school people from 
the Midwestern area—not just the audio-visual 
specialists who are at many meetings, but 
teachers and school administrators who want 
to discuss their audio-visual programs and 
policies. 


Donald White, NAVED Executive Secretary 


Attendance at the National Audio-Visual 
Convention is very definitely not restricted to 
members of the four organizations concerned. 
All persons who are interested in audio-visual 
matters and in 16mm films will be welcomed. 
Hotel reservations for the entire convention 
are being handled by the National Association 
of Visual Education Dealers; persons who are 
interested in attending are invited to write 
Don White, Executive Secretary, NAVED, 
845 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, IIl., for full 
information and hotel reservation forms. 


FOR 
SALE 


16MM. AMPRO 
ARC PROJECTOR 


Absolutely New Condition 
List Price $1400.00 
Selling Price $1050.00 
135 WEST 52nd STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


BOX 190 


Please “Remember to say you saw it in FILM NEWS” 
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Now Azailable 
SIX NEW 


HEALTH AND 
HYGIENE FILMS 


1. THE NINE BASIC FUNC- 


TIONAL SYSTEMS OF THE 


HUMAN BODY. 


The principal and basic constituents of 


the human system are set forth by means 
of animated drawings in nine groups, as 
follows: THE SKELETAL, THE MUS- 
CULAR, THE EXCRETORY, THE 
CIRCULATORY, THE NERVOUS, 
THE SENSORY, THE DIGESTIVE, 
THE LYMPHATIC, and THE EN- 
DOCRINE. 


THE HUMAN HAIR 


Demonstrates the hair as part of the 
skin, similar in development and growth. 
Growth, duration, renewal and other 
characteristics shown, also relation to 
sebaceous glands and causation of goose 
flesh. Importance to personal appearance 
emphasized. 


KIDNEYS URETERS AND 
BLADDER 


This film describes the important ana- 
tomical features, and the function of the 
kidneys, ureters and the urinary bladder. 


THE HUMAN SKIN 


Animation and photography show the 
construction and function of the human 
skin; how it protects us from our en- 
vironment and regulates the temperature 
of our bodies; importance of care and 
cleanliness in preserving the natural 
beauty and health of the skin is em- 
phasized. 


THE HUMAN THROAT 


Shows the anatomy and functioning of 
the throat as a passage for air and food, 
its defense mechanisms, and how both air 
and food are diverted into their proper 
channels. 


OUR FEET 


Animation and photography show the 
construction and function of the human 
foot, both as a weight carrier and as a 
means of locomotion. 


Write for full details 
and 


NEW BRAY CATALOG 


BRAY STUDIOS, INC. 


729 SEVENTH AVE. 


New York 19, N. Y. 


(Continued from page 6) 


100 local film council affiliates. The noteworthy characteristic of 
this Association is that, despite its being a league of local organiza- 
tions, the individual—no matter what his profession, business or 
interests—can and does participate as an individual. The doctor, on 
his own, but with the backing of his film council, can get across 
his health message to his community. Labor and management can 
come together via the common ground of the screen, as nowhere else. 
The parent can attack his personal problem at the same time as he 
helps solve those of his neighbor parents. Religious leaders by means 
of film can push aside the limiting walls of their churches. 

The power of the motion picture is acknowledged. Already there 
is a tremendous audience in this country, despite the original lack 
of formal planning. Local initiative and the individualistic approach 
will always remain characteristic of the American scene. It should 
be realized, however, that there is help to be had when help is 
wanted, from the various professional organizations in the field as 
well as the overall Film Council of America. At the same time, there 
is one obligation on the individual as on the organization desirous 
of making intelligent use of the film and that is, not simply knowing 
where and how this material can be secured, but the why and where- 
fore of it. Informational films should be shown everywhere, to every- 
one, and under every kind of circumstance; but they must be shown 
purposefully so that those who see them do not simply view them 
with the eye, but with understanding of their content and signifi- 
cance: thus only can the viewer be stirred and stimulated to thought 
and proper action. 

To fully realize this purpose, unto the last of our 130-million, 
should be the driving force behind each and every one of us at work 
in non-theatrical films. 


.- Sorrowfully, respectfully, we dedicate 
this issue to the memory of 


CR. REAGAN 


One of our great- 
est, yet with the 
least pretence, to 
whom “the palm 
was naught but the 
cause was more and 
more.” — 

Died of a heart 
attack, July 31 in 
Paris, where he was 
to represent the 
United States at the 
UNESCO Commis- 
sion of Experts’ 
meeting. 

“As my wife and 
I sail tonight,” he 
wrote on July 21, 
“my thoughts are of 
you in FCA and 
NAVED. I know 
your August meetings will be significant in terms of resolves and 
plans to make films and all other visuals work for a better 
world. Never was the challenge greater” . . and, to FILM | 
NEWS: “Wish I had a million to stake you. We all need what 
you can do and are doing.” 

Ave et Vale, leader and friend. .. . 


e FILM NEWS is published by the Film News Co., (owner, 
R. Lee), The Penthouse, 15 W. 38th Street, N. Y. C. 18; 
Tel. LAckawanne 4-2709. Editor, Rohama Lee; Ass’t. to 
Editor, Yvonne Jones. Contributing editors: Dr. Irene Cypher, 
C. Morgan Jones, Walter E. Johnson, Lillian Wachtel. Art 
and production, Peter Coppo. Western representative: Audrey 
Shelton, Hotel Congress, Chicago 5, Harrison 3800. Copyright 
1948 by Film News Co. Subscription, $3.50. 
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Where will you hide? 


If war comes. If atomic bombs should sear the earth. 
IS there a place to hide? 

That is the enormous question of our generation... 
the question every adult and every child must be able 
to answer. 

Now Encyclopaedia Britannica Films brings you this 
powerful new film that turns a burning light on the film series on another problem of 
most vital problem a people ever faced. 

Clubs, schools, universities . . . organizations and | aaa — 
groups of every kind will want to show this stimu- ARTERIES OF LIFE 
lating, thought-provoking film. Produced in full color # i SEEDS OF DESTRUCTION 
by the Audiographic Institute, and distributed by @& RW ff Produced by the New York Zoo- 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. Write now for full 


of Fairfield Osburn, author of ‘‘Our 


Plundered Planet.’’ Distributed by 
information. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 
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Audio-visual sensation of the year... 


the Revere/- 


SOUND PROJECTOR 


FLAWLESS VOLUME 
AND BRILLIANCE 
Perfect sound control in class -room, 
conference room, auditorium or exhibit 
hall...Spacious speaker chamber acts 
as sounding board, assuring rich, res- 


EASY TO OPERATE ON 
AC OR DC CURRENT! 
Simply lift speaker case off projector and 
place near screen...Threacing is quickly 


done at only four handy points. Re-wind- 
ing is automatic at touch of lever...Quick 


School, church and industry all acclaim the 
remarkable new Revere Sound Projector ag 
the projector they have been waiting for! 
Not even the highest priced projectors have 
all the features the Revere offers at the 
amazingly low price of $287.50. 

Here is a light-weight single unit as easy to 
carry as a suitcase ... Here is a 16mm sound 
and silent projector that operates anywhere 
—on AC or DC current... Here is a projee 
tor so easy to set up and operate that even 
a youngster can “run” it! 


Many Outstanding Features 


Other features of the Revere “16” include 
Sound and silent projection . . . Simple + 
point threading . .. Automatic, power-driven 
rewind...750-watt brilliancy... Perfect sound 
control for any size room... Finger tip, 
illuminated control panel... Microphone 
and phonograph pick-up... Fast 2-inch F146 
coated lens... 1600-foot reel capacity. 

Compare the new Revere Sound Projector 
— feature for feature —with any other 16mm 
sound projector—at any price. You'll agree 
that it’s the outstanding projector on the 
market! See your dealer or write for details. 


Revere Camera Company, Chicago 16, Ill 


A SINGLE 
LIGHT-WEIGHT UNIT! 
“Theatre-Tone” speaker “‘doubles" as 
carrying case for projector and acces- 
sories. Makes a single compect unit 
weighing only 33 pounds. Easy to carry © 
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